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Dual Pixel 


ie! AF 


Meet the New Game-Changer 


Changing forever the way users capture still images and video with a DSLR camera, Canon 
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autofocus technology that unlocks the potential of Live View. The innovative Dual Pixel CMOS AF 
allows the EOS 70D to shoot video in Live View with smooth autofocus like a camcorder, enables 
users to realize the compositional freedom afforded by accurate and quick autofocus on the 
camera's Vari-angle Touch Screen monitor, and is compatible with 103* Canon EF lenses for nearly 
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capture. Built-in Wi-Fi further enhances shooting and sharing capabilities. 





See the Game-Changer in action at usa.canon.com/gamechangeraf 
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©2013 Canon U.S.A., Inc. All rights reserved. Canon, 70D, and Dual Pixel CMOS AF are registered trademarks of Canon Inc. Image and effects simulated. *As of July 2. 2013. 
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How much Christmas 


does a bitcoin buy? The U.S.S. George Washington, a nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, docks in 


Port Klang during a 2012 trip to Malaysia. Photograph by Lai Seng Sin—AP 
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What You Said About... | 


RESPONSIBLE HUNTING David Von 
Drehle’s Dec.gcoverstoryonhunting | 
as a solution to wildlife overpopula- 

tion sparked a fierce debate on ethics. 

“A poorly thought through piece by 
@TIME. How about fostering the 

return of natural predators?” tweeted 

the Natural Resources Defense Council’s Andrew 

Wetzler. Paul Steiger of Charlotte, N.C., lamented that 
“humans are the real pests on our planet.” While 
agreeing with the need for hunting, JoAnne Uthe- 

Gibson of Hazel Green, Wis., wrote, “Mr. Von Drehle 
might benefit from a lesson or two on sharing. We 

can preserve land, create corridors and give wildlife 

some space.” The story inspired enthusiastic kudos 


NOW ON 
TIME.COM 


Our comprehensive 
year-end package 
of Top 10 lists 
spans the worlds of 
business, politics 
and pop culture. 
Among the lists for 
2013: Miley Cyrus 
moments, Pope 
stories, memes and 
surprises from Apple 
To check out all 54 
lists, go to time.com/ 





for its cogency on TiME.com (“Excellent article! Hunt- wPIOS 
ers play a vital role in helping to maintain wildlife BEHIND THE COVER To capture Carl Icahn, 
numbers and provide money to conservation efforts BOVE Aiba Catia caren Suen Ht ipenn NeW 
ME te CindyVi t df the Tol York City office building, photographer Platon 
WOoR¢w? e, wro e Cindy Vince t)an — C 101€- aimed to “break through the facade of power and 
do Blade (in which Matt Markey called it“a very well communicate in a respectful but honest way.” 
buttressed argument”). On Twitter, wildlife biologist Platon’s description of his subject? 
Marcus Gray wrote, “Nice to see a national outlet “A force of nature.” 
(#Time Magazine) running an article about sound, 
science-based #wildlife management.” 
, ; NOW ON TIME.COM 
NEW GOP RULES Mike Murphy’s Dec. 9 col- ; 
umn calling Obamacarea jackpot for Re- Millennials have been dubbed slackers, but they've also been a force for 
bli d himdreds of revolutionary societal change. (Think Facebook and Instagram.) TIME's 
, publicans prompted hundreds of comments 30 Under 30 list highlights the next generation of world changers, from 
on TIME.com and Twitter, many of them athletes to human-rights activists. See the full list at time.com/30Ounder30. 
angry. Dawn Kucera of Hendersonville, N.C., 
wrote, “Ona single page, Mike Murphy encapsu- UFC champion ——ingtagram 
lates all the problems the GOP is facing. He makes Ronda Rousey —_Covtotndor 
the case for needing new ideas and new policies, but | Kevin ge s¢ ogi 
” : . : “ wv S : and cancer fighter 
offers none.” On TiME.com, joplingirl wrote, “Cheer- Political st Shiza Shahid ries te ier 
leading for failure is never a winning strategy. The |} pundit Ezra al Precuule 


director of the 
Malala Fund 


Klein 
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sheer force of negative behavior within the Republi- 
can Party is why their struggles will remain epic.” 


CELL PHONES ON PLANES “A new expression—air 
rage—will quickly be added to the English lexi- 
con,” wrote Susan Frommer of Murrieta, Calif., in 
response to Merrill Markoe’s Dec. 9 column, “Shut 
Up and Fly,” bemoaning the impending intrusion 
of mobile-phone use in the air. Paulette Britton of 
Addison, Texas, warned, “ 


” 
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This holiday, get home 
phone for $20/mo. 


AT&I Wireless Home Phone with 
unlimited nationwide calling. 








(phone sold separately) 





SPO Kn 


- Easy to setup injust seconds. 
- Keep your existing home phone. 
- Keep your number. 


Rethink Possible’ S 


1.800.909.9831 att.com/wirelesshomephone Visit a Store 


Wireless Home Phone (“WHP”) is a Commercial Mobile Radio Service. It is mobile and may be used in the U.S. with home phone equipment in different locations. 
For emergency calls, you may have to provide your location address to the 911 operator. WHP device has a backup battery in the event of a power outage. However, a landline phone 
requiring separate electric power to operate (e.g., cordless phones) connected to a WHP device will not place or receive calls (including 911 calls) re a pete outage. Provides 
voice service only. Not compatible with home security systems, fax machines, credit card machines, and medical alert/monitoring systems. DSL customers should contact their provider 
before transferring a phone number to ensure uninterrupted DSL Internet service. May not be compatible with DVR/satellite systems; please check with your provider. Activation fee up to 
$36/line. Geographic, usage, and other restrictions Hite Coverage and services not available everywhere. Taxes and other charges apply, Visit a store or att.com/wirelesshomephone 
to learn more. ©2013 AT&T Intellectual Property. 
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Israeli Finance 
Minister YAIR 
LAPID, alluding to 
tensions between hi 
country and the U.S. 
after a deal was 


S 


brokered over Iran's 


nuclear program 





$1,000 


Amount thrown in 
cash from the 
upper floor of a 
mall by a man in 
Minnesota as a 
choir sang “Let it 
Snow”; he was 
cited by police for 
disorderly conduct 
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‘T think we 
have to lower 


the flames 
with the 


‘It was virtual 
impossible 
not to know 

what was 
happening.’ 


FRANK DIPASCALI, Bernie Madoff’s 





ly 


former finance chief, explaining before 


ajury that Madoff—who defrauded 


investors in a multibillion-dollar Ponzi 
scheme—had been committing fraud 


“for as long as I could remember” 


‘Why would our President close our 
embassy to the Vatican? Hopefully, it 


is not 


organizations opposing 


for Catholic 


JEB BUSH, former Florida governor, inatweet 
after a rumor circulated that President Obama 
intended to close the embassy to the Holy See. The 
embassy is actually being moved to another facility 
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| SHERIFF GORDON 
DELTA | SMITH of Bradford 
PASSENGERS | County, Florida, 
Bumped for the referring to the drug 
University of scandal involving 
Florida’s Toronto Mayor Rob Ford, 
basketball team after the mayor of 
| Hampton was arrested 
on drug charges 








‘MAYBE, IN THE 
END, A MODERN 
FAMILY IS JUST 
A MORE HONEST 
FAMILY.’ 


Actress MARIA BELLO, ina recent 
article in the New York Times about 
telling herson that she was ina 
relationship with another woman 
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the lunar surface; basil and 
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Sources: Toronto Sun; Bloomberg News; New York Times; Reuters; Washington Times 
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LichtBoy 
Off the Rails a 
On Dec. 1, a Metro-North train traveling ‘ 
at 82 m.p.h. on a curved section of track Pa 
in the Bronx—over 50 m.p.h. faster than 
the maximum speed allowed—derailed, 


killing four passengers and injuring 
dozens more. 


Photograph by Mark Lennihan—AP 
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YOUTH HAVENS 


Toronto-based 
consultancy 
YouthfulCities 
rated 25 urban 
centers on their 
suitability for 
young people, 
using indicators 
like LGBT toler- 
ance and free 
wi-fi. The top 
cities from five 
regions (and 
their overall 
global ranking): 


Toronto (1) 
U.S. & Canada 


%. 





Berlin (2) 
Europe 


t 





Tokyo (9) 
Asia 





Buenos Aires 
(11) 
Latin America 





(14) 
Africa 
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Truce Brings Calm to Protest-Weary 
Thailand, but Tensions Simmer On 


Just as Thailand’s peak tourist season 
was beginning, protesters and police 
clashed in Bangkok, leaving at least 
four people dead and 250 injured. 
Tens of thousands of antigovernment 
demonstrators surrounded govern- 
ment buildings on Nov. 30in a bid to 
force the resignation of Prime Minis 
ter Yingluck Shinawatra. Elected in 
a landslide in July 2011, the country’s 
first female Premier said she was will 
ing to do anything allowed under the 
constitution, other than step down, 
to make the protesters “happy.” 
Protest leader Suthep Thaug 
suban, who left the opposition 
Democrat Party to head the effort, 
demanded that Yingluck dissolve 
her government and leave office soa 
“people’s council” could be appoint- 
ed to elect new leadership. But calm 


emerged when both sides reached a 
truce to mark King Bhumibol Adul- 
yadej’s 86th birthday on Dec. 5. 

Police eased tensions further by 
removing barriers around their 
headquarters and the Prime Minis- 
ter’s office to allow demonstrators 
a symbolic victory. Officers handed 
out roses, and protesters took selfies. 
However, while both sides vowed to 
keep the peace, the underlying con- 
flict remains unresolved. 

The unrest exposes the deep divi- 
sions between Thailand’s urban roy 
alist elites—who regard Yingluck as 
a stooge of her brother, former Prime 
Minister Thaksin Shinawatra—and 
the rice-farming poor who form the 
two siblings’ rural base. 

Thaksin was ousted by the 
military in 2006 and sentenced in 





\n antigovernment protester 
1y as riot police ust 


nnon in Bangkok 





toqraph by Athit 


Perawonqmetha—Reuters 


absentia to two years in jail for cor- 
ruption. The spark for the protests 
was a now shelved amnesty bill that 
would have enabled him to return 
to Thailand from his current home 
in Dubai, allowing the telecom mo 
gul to reclaim control of $1.4 billion 
in cash and assets. 

Even if the protests flare anew and 
another vote is scheduled, analysts 
say, Yingluck would easily triumph 
again at the polls. Thaksin-backed 
parties have won the past five elec- 


tions with significant majorities. 


By Charlie Campbell, Andrew Katz and Simon Shuster 


The Explainer 
The Battle for 
Ukraine 


Under pressure from Russia, 
the Ukrainian government de- 
clined in November to sign a 
years-in-the-making associa 
tion deal with the European 
Union. The decision sparked 
the largest protests in Kiev 
since the 2004 Orange Revolu- 
tion helped set Ukraine on its 
course toward Europe and 
away from Russia. 


WHAT THE E.U. WANTS Its East- 
ern Partnership initiative aims 
to improve relations with six 
former Soviet countries; with 
out the largest—Ukraine—the 
partnership could collapse. 


WHY RUSSIA CARES President 
Vladimir Putin dreams of 
building a Eurasian Union 
trade bloc to counter E.U. influ- 
ence. The pro-Russian heart- 

land of eastern Ukraine 

favored the idea, but the Ukrai- 
nian government had long 
refused Putin’s overtures, 

fearing Moscow’s dominance. 


WHY UKRAINE CAVED The 
choice came down to finances, 
To punish Ukraine for its 
Westward drift, Russia cut 

off trade in August; the E.U. 
offered little help. 


HOWTHISCOULDENDTheE.U. | 
has refused three-way talks 
with Russia, which Ukraine 
now favors. A trilateral deal 
may be Kiev’s only hope of 
appeasing all sides—most 
urgently its own citizens. 
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beg for pardon 
on my knees by 
apologizing for 
my [offenses]. 


MERRILL NEWMAN, \ 


What's Driving Mexico’s Auto Appeal 

An Associated Press investigation reports that the world's No. 4 exporter—and 
eighth-largest producer—is selling Latin America less safe versions of cars It also 
makes for the U.S. and Europe. Why top automakers are investing billions in its future: 


Lt 
Ya 


Low labor costs 
The hourly wage for 
manufacturing 
jobs—around 
$2.50, well below 
the U.S. minimum— 
keeps costs low as 
demand climbs and 
brings work to 
Mexico that would 
have stayed up 
north, According to 
a recent Brookings 
Institution report, 
from 2000 to 2012 
the U.S.’s share of 
continental auto 
jobs fell 11.2%, to 
53.4%, while 
Mexico's rose 
12.1%, to 39.1%. 


ISRAEL 





Proximity to 
the U.S. 
Mexico's adjacency 
to its largest export 
market has made 
attracting global 
automakers 
relatively easy. The 
U.S. embassy in 
Mexico City reported 
in April that in 
January and 
February, 69.4% of 
exports went to the 
U.S., up from 2012. 
In the same period, 
9.4% went to Latin 
America, down 
10.5%, partly owing 
to import limits 
imposed by Brazil. 


Br, 


Domestic demand 
Its citizens may 
purchase only about 
1.06 million cars 
and light trucks this 
year, but there’s 
hope that foreign 
investment will 
boost Mexico's 
economy enough to 
encourage drivers to 
buy domestic. Even 
So, banks would 
have to ease 
lending for first-time 
buyers, some of 
whom reportedly 
group their 
resources and then, 
in a lottery, pick who 
gets the next car. 


xy 


Skilled engineers 
At the November 
opening of Nissan's 
$2 billion complex in 
Aguascalientes, 
President Enrique 
Pena Nieto said his 
nation is keeping up 
with the world’s 
best. Jobs in these 
new manufacturing 
and design piants 
are great training for 
its engineering 
students—about 
580,000 in 
2011—opening 
Mexico up to a 
future in develop. 
ment, not just 
assembly. 


Amount spent on scented candies last year for 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu's official 
residence in Jerusalem, according to Israeli 
newspaper Mai‘ariv, citing a file on his alleged 
expenses that was released after a freedom-of- 
information inquiry; Netanyahu is often accused of 
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excess as Israel's middle class struggles financially 
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Colombia's 
rebe greed to 
match for peace 
proposed by former 
star player Carlos 
Valderrama—as talks 
with Bogota continue 


Dubai was awarded 
the World Expo 2 
beating cities in Brazil, 

Turkey and Russia to 
become the first Middle 
Eastern host of the tech 


and-culture exhibition 


Inareferendum, 
Croatians voted 
overwhelmingly in 
favor of aconstitutional 
amendmer inning 


same-sex Marriage 
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For the first time, a 


robe of human 








Above the Minimum 
States and municipalities that have 
enacted higher wage laws since 2012 
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Waging War The movement to raise 
minimum wages gains momentum 


BY CHRISTOPHER MATTHEWS 


THE COST OF LIVING IN THE 
Washington, D.C., metro region 
has risen 63% in the past decade, 
but the poverty rate remains 
stubbornly high; at 19%, it is 

4 percentage points above the 
national average. The solution 
adopted by lawmakers in the 
district and surrounding coun- 
ties in recent weeks has been 

to raise the minimum wage to 
$11.50 per hour. 

You might expect such a move 
from liberal D.C., but dozens of 
states and localities across the 
country are pushing measures 
that would hike wage floors 
and tie future pay increases to 
inflation. In New Jersey’s state- 
wide election last month, a mea- 
sure to boost the minimum wage 
by 14% was approved by nearly 
61% of voters, a slightly larger 
percentage than the landslide 
Governor Chris Christie enjoyed. 
A recent nationwide Gallup poll” 
showed that 50% of Republi- 
cans approve lifting the federal 
minimum wage. 

Sensing a wedge issue, Presi- 


dent Obama is also pushing 

the idea. In a speech on Dec. 4, 
he reiterated his support fora 
higher federal wage floor. With 
the Republican-controlled 
House of Representatives likely 
to stymie a national bill, Demo- 
crats are hopeful that ballot 
initiatives in states like Arkan- 
sas and South Dakota will suc- 
cessfully split the GOP. 

That’s unlikely. But the 
ballot push is a sign that 
Democrats plan to return to the 
successful theme of the 2012 
elections: GOP scorn for the 
47%. Republicans argue that 
raising minimum wages will 
end up hurting the working 
poor by forcing small busi- 
nesses to cut jobs. “When you 
raise the price of employment, 
guess what happens: you get 
less of it,” House Speaker John 
Boehner said earlier this year. 
Both sides agree that the issue 
will feature prominently in 
next year’s midterm elections 
for the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate. 





EDUCATION 
A NATION OF 
C STUDENTS 
Despite a 
national push to 
improve student 
performance, 
American teens 
remain average 
in science and 
reading proficiency 
and below average 
in math compared 
with the rest of the 
world, according 
to new results 
released by the 
Organisation 
for Economic 
Co-operation and 
Development, 
which has tested 
15-year-olds 
in 65 nations 
triennially since 
2000. Students in 
Shanghai scored 
highest (China 
doesn't report on 
the whole country); 
Singapore, Japan 
and Hong Kong 
followed. U.S. 
students fell in 
the middle in all 
categories, with 
Peru, Indonesia 
and Qatar coming 
in last. 
While dozens of 
countries have 
improved over 
the past decade, 
the U.S. hasn't. 
Secretary of 
Education Arne 
Duncan called the 
results a “picture 
of educational 
stagnation.” 
—MAYA RHODAN 





+ HEALTH CARE 


Rebooting 
Obamacare 


The disastrous launch of the 
Affordable Care Act is a thing 

of the past, claims the White 
House, thanks to a two-month, 
all-hands-on-deck repair effort 
that has rendered HealthCare.gov 
functional at last. Federal officials 
say they have found and fixed 
some 400 software bugs, allowing 
the site to handle up to 800,000 
consumers a day. 

But new problems keep 
cropping up. Atop U.S. health 
official recently admitted that 
the government has not yet 
built a system to send federal 
subsidy payments to insur- 
ance companies—a critical 
mechanism for making coverage 
affordable. And insurers have said 
HealthCare.gov does not always 
send reliable customer information. 
Obamacare backers worry that 
the totality of technical problems 
will keep millions from purchasing 
insurance by a Dec. 23 deadline 
for coverage that begins Jan. 1. 

This helps explain why 
President Obama launched a 
public relations effort on Dec. 3 
to encourage enrollment and 
boost flagging support for the 
law. “If I’ve got to fight another 
three years to make sure this law 
works, then that’s what I'll do,” he 
said. As the President’s approval 
rating tanks along with support 
for his signature achievement, he 
is surely hoping the fight will end 
much sooner. —KATE PICKERT 





Number of laws passed by 
Congress in 2013, marking the 
Legislative Branch’s least 
productive year in the post-World 
War Il era. The previous low was 
1995, when 88 laws were enacted. 
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AVery Bitcoin Christmas 
Virtual currency is great. Until you have to 
pick out presents. Or purchase them 


BY JESSICA ROY 


MY EDITORS THOUGHT THAT THE BEST 
holiday present they could give me 
this year was the chance to create a 
new bitcoin, the increasingly popular 
form of digital currency that uses 
cryptography instead of government 
regulation to secure transactions. 
Little did they know that setting up 

a functional mining rig—a high-end 
computer system designed exclusively 
to solve mathematical problems that 
yield new bitcoins—is beyond the 
scope of my technical prowess, not to 
mention our budget. 

So my editors did the next best thing: 
they wired me money and let me buy 
my very own bitcoin. The plan was to 
use only a bitcoin and nothing else to 
purchase Christmas gifts for my family. 

Created in 2009, the bitcoin is 
a libertarian’s dream currency: 
unregulated and pseudonymous for 
users. Mocked by the business press as a 
shady fad, the bitcoin saw its unit value 
pass that of an ounce of gold on the day 
after Thanksgiving, hitting $1,242, and 
peak at a 9,000% gain for the year. 

Despite its fringe reputation, bitcoins 
have been jingling in some distinguished 
pockets lately. Billionaire showman 
Richard Branson announced recently 
that he will accept them as payment for 
flights into space, and outgoing Federal 
Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke praised 
digital currencies like the bitcoin ina 
recent letter to the Senate. 

There are some benefits to doing your 
holiday shopping using bitcoins. For 
one thing, bitcoins are a far more secure 
method of payment than your credit 
card, so if you use them, there’s little 
reason to fear identity thieves as other 
shoppers might. Not a big advantage, 
mind you, but still. 

And there are thousands of Vendors 
online who accept bitcoins as payment. 
The independent jewelry shop Cisthene, 
run by husband-and-wife duo Jen and 
Dennis Altman of Asheville, N.C., 


started accepting bitcoin payments this 
year as a fee-free alternative to credit- 
card payments. So far, bitcoin sales have 
been minimal, “We've had three orders 
in six months,” Dennis told me. 

Make that four: I purchased a leather- 
wrapped crystal necklace for my mom. 

Next I tried BitDazzle, a kind of 
Etsy for bitcoin users where you can 
purchase everything from furniture to 
hand-sewn cloth diaper covers. 

Buying online was pretty easy, but 
what would happen when I tried to buy 
things with bitcoins in the real world? 

Turns out, it’s not so simple. Ona 
recent rainy night, I took some friends 
and co-workers to a New York City 
bar named EVR, co-owned by bitcoin 
entrepreneur Charlie Shrem. His bar is 
the only one in Manhattan that accepts 
bitcoins. Shrem’s girlfriend Courtney is 
a waitress there, and she set us up with 
plates of wings and fries and glasses of 
champagne and vodka sodas. 

EVR was fun. Paying at EVR was 
not. Thanks to the complicated digital 
transaction process, it took 20 minutes 
to get bitcoin change out of one digital 
wallet and into another equipped with 
a mobile app—a lot of trouble compared 
with just forking over your Visa. 


Scanning the QR code was easier, though. 


Finally, the payment was transferred. 

And there’s another downside: very 
few brick-and-mortar stores actually 
accept bitcoins today. That’s how I ended 
up going to lunch at a dreary Subway 
restaurant in Allentown, Pa., and telling 
my boyfriend the visit was a “gift.” 

The employee tried to ring us up for 
17.23 bitcoins—over $20,000—before 
realizing it should be $17.23. That’s a lot 
for some chips and sandwiches. 

What did I learn? There are some 
reasons to think bitcoins could be the 
future—if someone like Bernanke is 
giving them a closer look. But for me, I'll 
stick with cold hard cash—unless, that 
is, my editors are buying. 





Fancy is overrated. 
One of my presents 
for my boyfriend was 
lunch at Subway. 


A handmade crystal necklace 


. for the mom who already has 
earrings to match. 





My sister will be much 
happier with this than with 
an OkCupid membership, 

my other idea. 


ath 


What says “holiday 
cheer” like a pair of 
Gothic dragon speakers 
for my stepdad? 








Friends toasted 
the season by 
indulging in 
bitcoin bubbly 
and snacks at 
the New York 
City bar EVR. 
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My boyfriend will 
have to make 
do with this 
game—even if 
he'd prefer an 
Xbox One. 


US J 
OW ef Re ‘ [ALPACA SOCKS 


Not a lot of bitcoin buys 


ALPACA sockS out there for the athlete 







in the family, For Dad, 
socks had to suffice. 












With this projector, 
my little sisters 
can pretend to be 
astronauts and 
paint the ceiling @ 
with stars. 
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34. 7 7 or For my stepmom, 
as Pinot: 4 who could use 
some white 
v7) wine after a day 
2 ROAR: IV 4b — of chasing two 
toddlers around. 
Sp Seria 


Lollipops with 
weird flavors, like 
blue cheese and 


-oEREES STEAKERS $76.95 o¢ goons 
DRAGON 


sriracha, to show 
the newsroom my 
appreciation. 





‘Pinner & DeinkS (for &) (pitcoin BAR) 
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Don't tell anyone, but | think I'll 
appreciate this print of my 


cat Woz more than he will. 














NED 


Paul Walker 
A fast friend 


sy Justin Lin 


We were 48 hours from production on Fast & 
Furious and $3 million over budget. Paul showed 
up on set the first day, and we huddled in my 
trailer as I walked him through a new chase 
scene, He smiled and said, “Cool,” and off we 
went. He ran nonstop for three days. At times I 
knew he was beyond tired, but he knew how im- 
portant it was to set the right tone from the start. 
That’s when I knew I had a true partner in Paul. 
During the press tour for Fast & Furious, we 
were outside a club in Moscow during a dread- 
ful winter. Paul and I decided to do jumping 
jacks to keep warm. That’s the thing with 
Paul—he would never let his friend go do 
some goofy move alone. He was always there 


Walker died in a car accident on Nov. 30 at the age of 40 


Briefing 


no matter what. It wasn’t long before everyone 
joined us outside the club, doing jumping 
jacks in the snow. 
We were back from the rainy U.K. to shoot 
the final scenes for Fast 6, and we brought the 





DIED 

Saul Leiter, 89, 
photographer who 
gained recognition 
for his pioneering 
use of color in New 
York City street 
photography of the 
1940s and '50s, 
when black and 
white still ruled. 
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| Natalya 


Gorbanevskaya, 77, 


Russian poet who 
in 1968 co-founded 
the Chronicle of 
Current Events, for 
years an influential 
underground forum 
for the work of 
Soviet dissidents. 


KILLED 

By police in Iceland, 
a@ gunman who was 
firing a shotgun in 
his apartment in a 
suburb of Reykjavik— 
the first fatal police 
shooting in Icelandic 
history. Two officers 
were injured in the 
exchange of fire. 


Lin directed the four most recent Fast & Furious films 


DIED 
William Stevenson, 
89, British author of 


| two 1976 nonfiction 


best sellers, A 
Man Called intrepid 
and 90 Minutes 


|. at Entebbe, that 


relied heavily on 
his contacts in the 
world of espionage 


rain back with us. We fought the weather 

for three days trying to get the perfect finish. 
With 20 minutes to go, we had to shoot the 
all-important barbecue scene. I knew this was 
going to be the last scene I'd shoot in the Fast 
franchise and wanted it to be special. I pushed 
the crew and cast so hard, and we barely got it in 
the can. As we ran out of light on the last shot, 

I threw my headphones down in frustration 
and walked off to collect myself. | was beyond 
spent. Next thing I knew, there were two arms 
hugging me. It was Paul. He said, “Thank you” 
and walked off. That was the last moment I had 
with Paul on set and is what Paul was all about. 


Andre Schiffrin, 78, 
risk-taking literary 
publisher who spent 
28 years as head 

of Pantheon Books 
before being forced 
out in 1990 amid 
mounting losses. He 
later co-founded the 
nonprofit New Press. 





DIED 


Peter Kaplan 
Epochal editor 


By Richard Stengel 

Peter Kaplan seemed stuck 

In time—the tortoiseshell 
glasses, the ever present 
khakis. But what a time it 
was—the New York City 

of George S. Kaufman, the 
Hollywood of Orson Welles 
and the rough-and-tumble 
Journalism of that era. He re- 
created that reporting In the 
salmon-colored pages of the 
publication he edited for 15 
years, the New York Observer, 
where every week he skewered 
the elite for other members of 
the elite. People waited for its 
appearance each Thursday to 
see who was up and who was 
down—and experienced the 
latter with a delicious sense of 
schadenfreude. 

But Peter, who died Nov. 29 
at 59, reinvented that kind of 
journalism with real reporting, 
a strong point of view, smart 
writing and clever headlines. 
He was like an anthropologist 
of late 20th century New York 
with a manic Marx Brothers 
sense of fun. He hired Candace 
Bushnell to write a column 
called “Sex and the City,” 
which became the basis for 


that cable and movie franchise. 


He made stars of his writers 
and delighted In them. He 
believed that journalism was 

a noble calling and a way— 
however imperfect—of getting 
at the truth. 
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BITTER PILL 





Bungling the Easy Stuff 
Hospitals are still overcharging the poor. Obamacare 
was supposed to fix that too. What went wrong? 


etm NE OF THE PATIENTS FEATURED IN THE 
_ Time coverstory I wrote last March— 
“Bitter Pill: Why Medical Bills Are 
Killing Us”—was Emilia Gilbert, 
~~ a school-bus driver. Gilbert was 61 
years old i in 2008 when she slipped and fell one 
evening in her backyard in Fairfield, Conn. 

She was taken to the emergency room at Bridge- 
port Hospital, where she was treated for some cuts 
and a broken nose. She left a few hours later with a 
bill for $9,418, which included $6,538 for CT scans 
and $239 for a routine blood test. The charges, I 
found, were based on something called the hospital 
chargemaster—a list of hugely inflated prices that 
no one could explain or defend. 

Medicare—which by law pays hospitals and oth- 
er providers their actual costs, including overhead— 
would have paid Bridgeport Hospital just $825 for 
those CT scans and $13.94 for that blood test. 

When Gilbert, who was earning about $22,000 
a year, was unable to pay, she was sued by the hos- 
pital, which is part of the Yale-New Haven Health 
System. A judge ordered her to pay off her billin $20 
weekly payments over six years. 

But that was before Obamacare. 

Tucked onto page 737 of the law, enacted on 
March 23, 2010, is a provision that was supposed 
to eliminate that kind of dunning and overbilling. 
Section 9007 of the Affordable Care Act instructs 
the Internal Revenue Service to take away the 
tax exemption for nonprofit hospitals like Yale— 
New Haven unless they become aggressive about 
informing patients clearly of the availability of 
financial aid and take steps to learn whether pa- 
tients need such assistance before they hand over 
their bills to lawyers or debt collectors. 

More important for Gilbert and hundreds of 
thousands of patients like her, Section 9007 says 
the IRS can now take away a hospital’s tax ex- 
emption if it tries to charge patients who needed 
financial aid more than the average amount 
paid for services by insurance companies and 
Medicare. In other words, hospitals cannot try to 
make people like Gilbert pay the inflated charge- 
master prices. 

That’s a big deal. Andit’s been black-letter law for 
more than 3% years. 

So how can it be that, two months ago, Jer- 
emy Kopylec, a warehouse worker who lives in 
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The President's 
promises about health 
care are undermined 
by the Administration's 
failure to follow 
through 














Northford, Conn., was sued by Yale-New Haven 
Hospital for $6,129? The suit, filed on Oct. 3, has to 
do with the bill Kopylec incurred four years earlier, 
when he was taken to the emergency room after 
what he says was a “minor motorcycle accident.” 

At the time of the accident, Kopylec says, he had 
just gotten a job following a period of unemploy- 
ment, but “my insurance hadn't kicked in yet. So 
they came after me for the whole bill... I told them 
I could not afford it.” 

“I spent about 2%: hours in the ER, and all they 
really did was clean up some road rash,” Kopylec, 27, 
recalls, adding that “since the marshal came with 
the summons, I’ve worked out a plan to pay all of it 
off in monthly payments” of $100, extending over 
the next five years. 

That Kopylec did not get the protection that 
Obamacare now requires is not a matter of Yale- 
New Haven violating the law. It’s not about a web- 
site not working. Nor is it about Republican efforts 
to sabotage the law or some judge blocking it. 

Under Section 9007, the only step left to en- 
force the law was for the Treasury Secretary or his 
designees at the IRS to issue specific regulations 
instructing hospitals like Yale-New Haven how 
to comply. Without the instructions, the hospitals 
have nothing to comply with. 

Then Treasury Secretary Timothy Geithner, or 
current Treasury Secretary Jack Lew, could have 
written the regulations with his staff the day af- 
ter the law was signed, and there is nothing John 
Boehner or Ted Cruz could have done about it. Af- 
ter posting the rules in the Federal Register and a 
brief comment period, the regulations would have 
taken effect. 

Instead, the rules were not drafted and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register until June 26, 2012— 
more than two years after Obamacare was passed. 
And that was just an initial draft called “Proposed 
Regulations.” The American Hospital Association 
then complained—no surprise—that the drafted 
rules were too prescriptive. 

Nothing has happened since. No final rules have 
been issued. So there are still no restraints on hospi- 
tal bill collections or chargemaster charges for the 
neediest patients. 

Asked what happened to the regulations, As- 
sistant Treasury Secretary for Tax Policy Mark 
Mazur, who oversees the IRS and is the Admin- 
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istration’s point man for tax issues related to 
Obamacare, said, “These things take time. It’s 
something we're actively working on.” Did the 
nearly four-year delay have anything to do with 
the Administration's need for the hospitals to help 
in the rollout of Obamacare by encouraging and 
assisting patients to enroll? “No,” said Mazur, a 
highly regarded veteran tax-policy expert. “We're 
working as fast as we can, and we can’t and don’t 
look at political implications.” 

“We have not changed our financial assistance 
policies because Yale-New Haven Health has 
a long established, robust financial-aid policy,” 
said Vincent Petrini, a spokesman for Yale-New 
Haven Hospital. He was referring to policies that 
he described when I was writing “Bitter Pill”—and 
which didn’t help Emilia Gilbert in 2008 or Jeremy 
Kopylec in October. “Lawsuits are extremely rare,” 
he added. “They are all still individually approved 
by our management oversight committee and are 
considered a last resort.” 

A docket search of Connecticut superior courts 
reveals 34 collection cases filed this year through 
November by Yale-New Haven. As with Kopylec’s 
suit, they all seem to be for bills based on charge- 
master rates, but I cannot know for sure. Other 
cases may have been filed in other courts. 

Only a sliver of these cases ever result in suits; 
most result in consumers paying up before they 
are finally sued, after they have been hounded by 
enough threatening letters or phone calls (and af- 
ter their credit ratings have been torpedoed). 

Since Obamacare was signed into law, there have 
been more than 3.5 million personal bankruptcies 
filed in the U.S. Some 60%, or more than 2 million, 
are estimated to have involved medical debt as a key 
factor. So the delay in writing these regulations has 
likely had an enormous toll in bankruptcy filings 
and in damaged credit ratings. 

Yes, Obamacare has already done landmark 
work in protecting the truly poor from health care 
costs by dramatically expanding Medicaid cover- 
age (except in states like Texas, where Republican 
governors are so obsessed with sabotaging the law 
that they have blocked the expansion). But writing 
these billing regulations would have been easy, 
would have applied in every state and wouldn't 
have cost a penny. 

Ascan of other relatively obscure but important 
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HEALTH CARE 
HURDLES 


Because of a nearly 
four-year delay by the 


Treasury Department, 


regulations that 
would stop hospitals 
from dunning 
patients who need 
financial aid have not 
taken effect 


BANKRUPTCIES 
2 MILLION 


People who might 
not have gone broke 
if the rules had been 

written 


Hospitals still aren't 
required to disclose 
what they charge. 
“We do not have an 
update,” says the 
HHS spokesperson 


Treasury was 
supposed to list the 
charity care provided 

by every hospital, 
but the list hasn't 
been issued yet, a 
spokesperson says 
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Brill's March 4, 
2013, cover story 


provisions written into Obamacare reveals similar 
failures by the President and his team to execute 
even the easy stuff. 

Another section of Obamacare requires all hos- 
pitals to “establish (and update) and make public... 
a list of the hospital’s standard charges for items 
and services.” In other words, under Obamacare, 
the chargemaster would finally see the light of day. 
But first Secretary of Health and Human Services 
Kathleen Sebelius and her staff had to write guide- 
lines for how the list was to be put together. 

That, too, hasn’t happened. Hospitals are still 
not required to list prices for consumers, although 
in response to TiMe’s “Bitter Pill” story, the Centers 
for Medicare and Medicaid Services did release a 
one-shot mass of data in May. But only someone 
with expertise in working with spreadsheets could 
extract the prices from that data. “We do not have 
an update on the timeline for implementation of 
this provision at present” was all Sebelius spokes- 
person Erin Shields would say about the hospital- 
price-list requirement. 

Lew, in consultation with Sebelius, was also sup- 
posed to issue an annual report, beginning presum- 
ably in 2orr, spelling out the charity care provided 
by every hospital. But the charitable-giving report 
“has not been issued,” says Treasury spokesper- 
son Victoria Esser, who explained that Treasury is 
working with the Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services “to identify and gather the appropri- 
ate information.” 

Obamacare is the President’s signature domes- 
tic achievement. It’s bad enough that the design 
and launch of its insurance-exchange website was 
bungled and required emergency treatment. But 
at least for that there is the excuse, lame though it 
may be, that building this gargantuan e-commerce 
platform was hard. 

But that they also haven't yet delivered on the 
easy stuff related to the President’s highest prior- 
ity suggests that the Obama team was so lacking 
when it came to turning law into reality—better 
known as governing—that the website never had 
a chance. 5 





Brill, who with this issue begins a series of columns 

on Obamacare, is writing a book about the business 
and politics of health care to be published in 2014 by 
Random House 
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Carl Icahn, the world’s most 
ravenous capitalist, is taking on the 
vorld’s most valuable firm, Apple 


BY RANA FOROOHAR 





Photograph by Platon for TIME 





BUSINESS | INVESTING 


CARL ICAHN 1S THE RICHEST MAN ON WALL STREET. 
HE'S THE MOST FEARED CORPORATE RAIDER IN THE 
WORLD. HE MAY ALSO BE THE MOST ENTERTAINING 
FINANCIER ON THE PLANET. HAVING GROWN UP IN A 
FAMILY THAT RESEMBLED A DARKER VERSION 


of Woody Allen's multigenerational 
working-class Jewish clan in Radio Days, 
Icahn is prone to one-liners. (His oft- 
repeated riff on why he’s still working as 
hard as ever at age 77: “What should I do 
all day? Play shuffleboard?”) But his real 
talent is as a mimic. He does dead-on imi- 
tations of everyone from the Kansas oil ty- 
coon who tried to give him the boot in his 
early days as an options dealer (“Cahhhl, I 
love yah, but I gotta leave yah—mah cous- 
in’s in this business now”) to the aristo- 
crat whom Icahn helped unload a block of 
Texaco shares when his cash was tight (“So 
I say, ‘Sir Robert, I hear you got some prob- 
lems,’ and he says, ‘Quite correct, quite 
correct,” Icahn mimics with a perfect 
lockjaw) to the trophy wife who complains 
about people on welfare while entertain- 
ing at her Hamptons megamansion to his 
own mother. When I ask him to do Apple 
CEO Tim Cook, though, he declines. “Nah, 
I can’t do Cook. I can only do crazies.” 

Of course, some people say Cook is 
crazy to listen to Icahn, who has been 
trying to persuade him since August to 
give some of Apple’s $147 billion cash 
hoard back to investors in the form of 
a massive share buyback. Now Icahn is 
ratcheting up the pressure: he tells TIME 
that he filed a precatory proposal with 
Apple on Noy. 26, three days before the 
deadline for measures to be voted on at 
the company’s next annual shareholders 
meeting. His proposal, which calls for a 
stock buyback, would not be binding on 
the company’s management, and that’s 
typical for shareholder resolutions. But 
it is sure to be spellbinding to finan- 
cial markets; a buyback would almost 
certainly push up the price of Apple’s 
stock—and increase the value of Icahn’s 
$2 billion in Apple holdings along with 
those of all the other Apple investors. 

Icahn says he doesn’t consider his 
proposal an indictment of Cook, who 


has been at Apple’s helm since Steve Jobs 
died in 2011. “Tim Cook is doing a good 
job with the business,” Icahn tells Time. 
“I think he’s good at running the business 
whether he does what I want or not. But 
Apple is not a bank.” 

Either way, Icahn’s proposal marks 
a new stage in the clash between one of 
the world’s most valuable and successful 
companies and its most formidable share- 
holder activist. (Icahn, worth $20.3 billion, 
just edges out George Soros as the top Wall 
Streeter on Forbes’ list of the richest people 
in America.) It’s a battle to which Time has 
had a front-row seat over the past several 
weeks. As Icahn told me over dinner and 
a five-hour interview at his apartment— 
the same dining table where he'd sat with 
Cook in late September and proposed the 
buyback plan—nudging the management 
of acompany like Apple is somewhat atypi- 
cal for him. It’s a tactic more often associ- 
ated with an attempt to restructure a weak 
firm, but Icahn is adamant that isn’t the 
case here. “I’m not against the management 
of this company,” he says. “They've just got 
too much money on their balance sheet.” 


The Barbarians Return 

ICAHN’S MOVE ON APPLE COMES NEAR THE 
end of a particularly successful year in 
which he has forced a change of direc- 
tion at a number of other firms, including 
Chesapeake Energy and Herbalife, and 
just this month placed allies on the board 
of Talisman Energy, a Canadian oil and gas 
company. In a year when the Dow Jones 
industrial average is up 21%, Icahn’s firm 
is up 201.5%. 

Nor is Icahn alone. He is part of an in- 
creasingly powerful wave of opinionated 
investors who call themselves shareholder 
activists—a clever rebranding for some of 
them, who used to be known as corporate 
raiders. In addition to Icahn, who was 
around the first time, today’s prominent 
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activists include people like Bill Ackman, 
Daniel Loeb, David Einhorn, Ralph Whit- 
worth and several others. They all have 
different styles and somewhat different 
methods. But the common thread is that 
they are taking on some of America’s most 
high-profile firms. In the past year or two 
alone, these activists have targeted compa- 
nies including Dell, JCPenney, Herbalife 
and Hewlett-Packard. 

The last time these corporate dramas 
played out so vividly was the Roaring ’80s. 
Everything was big then: balance sheets, 
shoulder pads, hair, egos. And the stock 
market seemed unstoppable until Black 
Monday delivered a comeuppance on 
Oct. 19, 1987, when the Dow plummeted 
22%, The corporate raiders came to be 
known as “barbarians at the gate,” after 
the title of a book by Bryan Burrough and 
John Helyar chronicling the leveraged 
buyout of RJR Nabisco in 1988. That was a 
megadeal done with megadebt—the sort 
that came to epitomize the era. 

Icahn wasa major figure in that “Greed 
is good” scene, embarking on hostile take- 
overs of firms like aging airline TWA 
(whose assets he sold off piecemeal to pay 
for the deal) and demanding asset sales at 
Texaco, where he owned a major stake (he 
pushed for billions’ worth of dividend pay- 
ments and share buybacks). 

While a lot of it was simply about 
making money—which Icahn freely ad- 
mits is his major motivation in life—the 
barbarians of the ’80s were inadvertently 
telling us something important about the 
excesses within corporate America and the 
economy asa whole. Shifts in SECrules had 
allowed dealmaking to take precedence 
over investing. Throughout the ’80s and 
the decades that followed, share buybacks 
proliferated, and corporate investments 
into research and development suffered. 

Few in corporate America seemed to 
question these shifts. Sure, companies 
might be bought and sold and people 
would lose their jobs, but wasn’t that all 
part of capitalism's creative power? Debt, 
in this context, wasn’t always considered 
a bad thing—if companies weren't using 
cash andassets productively, why not lever 
up and give money back to investors? The 
tax code, which increasingly came to favor 
debt over equity thanks to the efforts of 
the financial lobby, only made such tactics 
more tantalizing. 
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Now the barbarians are back. Once 
again they have something important to 
say to those who will pay attention. There 
have been big shifts in corporate behavior 
since the ’08 crisis. Companies across the 
U.S. are stockpiling cash and avoiding big 
new investments that could help rev up 
the economy. Both trends are signs that 
businesses believe we are in a long-term 
“new normal” of 2% annual growth. And 
both are fueling the new proliferation of 
shareholder activism. Corporate profits 
are at record highs. But demand and in- 
come growth are flat, meaning those cor- 
porate earnings—and stock prices—can't 
stay up forever. The activists don’t like the 
future they see. 

“The economic landscape is clearly 
helping spur a lot of interest in activism,” 
says Anne Sheehan, the head of corporate 
governance for Calstrs, the California 
state teachers’ pension fund, which man- 
ages $176 billion and has begun partner- 
ing with activists on proposals to shift 
corporate strategies to improve earnings. 
It recently forced Timken, an Ohio steel 
and bearings maker whose founding 
family held a significant stake and had 
disproportionate board representation, to 
break itself up. “We have a strong interest 
in making sure companies perform better 
over the long haul,” Sheehan says. 

The number of activist interventions 
against public companies has been rising 
for a couple of years. There were 204 in 
both 2or1r and 2012, up 21% from 2010. 
This year, which may set a record, there 
were already 138 actions by the end of 
August, according to an October report 
on shareholder activism by Citigroup. 
Back in the '80s, shareholder activism 
came mostly in the form of hostile merg- 
ers and acquisitions. This time around, 
the game has changed. Activists are 
looking less to buy out firms outright 
and are more likely to pursue share buy- 
backs and board seats that would allow 
them greater control over corporate strat- 
egy. “If you could sit in on some of these 
board meetings, you'd be shocked,” says 
Icahn, who compares CEOs and boards to 
eating-club presidents and their slightly 
dumber buddies who make them look 
good. “You've got to have people that own 
the companies sitting on the boards to 
hold them accountable,” he says. 


The targets have changed too. Rather 





‘TIM COOK IS DOING A GOOD 
JOB WITH THE BUSINESS. 
| THINK HE’S GOOD AT 
RUNNING THE BUSINESS 
WHETHER HE DOES WHAT 
| WANT OR NOT. BUT APPLE 
IS NOT A BANK.’ 
~CARL ICAHN 


than seeking out poor performers, activ- 
ists are setting their sights on bigger, richer 
companies. The Citi report found that 57% 
of the activist campaigns waged against 
S&P 1500 companies in 2013 involved firms 
with outperforming share prices. 

The big prize in the new era? The re- 
cord amount of cash on the balance sheets 
of American firms: some §2 trillion held 
in this country and another §2 trillion 
offshore. In a slow-growth environment, 
firms have been reluctant to invest that 
money; you don’t need to build a big new 
factory if you're not anticipating a big up 
tick in demand. But companies are also re- 
luctant to repatriate offshore cash and pay 
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U.S. corporate-tax rates, which are higher 
than the international average. 

Activists like Icahn (and others, in- 
cluding Loeb and Einhorn) believe com- 
panies should take that cash and give it 
to investors in the form of buybacks and 
higher dividends. Beyond that, there’s a 
sense that many firms in areas like con- 
sumer goods and technology are trading 
at lower-than-desired multiples and could 
get a higher share price by doing spin 
offs or shifting their corporate strategy. 
While Icahn is no techie—his son Brett 
brings in most of the technology deals and 
advises him on holdings like Apple and 
Netflix—he thinks there are still plenty of 
corporate business models that will con 
tinue to be disrupted by technology, from 
auto components to the movie industry. 
“Before the advent of all this stuff with 
Netflix and streaming, it was tough to put 
together a group of five smart guys and do 
a movie for a massive audience without a 
huge distribution network. Now you can,” 
Icahn says. “There’s a great opportunity 
for someone there.” 

Right or wrong, it’s clear that the activ 
ists are gaining sway. Institutional inves 
tors like Calpers and Calstrs are pouring 
more money into hedge funds (which 
typically have a multimillion-dollar 
minimum buy-in). The amount of money 
managed specifically by activist funds has 
grown to $84 billion in the second quar- 
ter of 2013, up from $32 billion in 2008, in 
large part because pension funds, college 
endowments and other large institutions 
are getting behind them. 

No wonder: their returns have outper 
formed the market for the past few years. 
As of June 30, activist hedge funds made 
an annualized return of nearly 20% since 
2009, compared with 12% for the S&P soo. 
Icahn’s fund, Icahn Partners, is the grand- 
daddy of them all. Before and after closing 
to outside investors in 2011, it had an an- 
nualized return of 27%. Now anyone with 
$132 can buy a share of IEP, Icahn’s public 
company, and invest with Carl. “The fact 
that these funds have done so well over 
the last few years is creating a chicken- 
and-egg cycle—more institutional money 
flows in, activists take more actions, and 
returns go up,” says Donna Dabney, exec- 
utive director of the Conference Beard’s 
governance center. 


Plenty of buy-and-hold investors, like 
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ONLY CHILD At home in Queens, N.Y. 


Warren Buffett, would say that several 
years of good returns is nothing—and 
that companies should be managed not 
for short-term profits but for sharehold- 
ers who truly stick around for the long 
haul. Icahn has done that with a few of 
his investments—like industrial-clean 
ing company Philip Services, which he 
has held for more than a decade—but 
not many. 

Others say that while Icahn himself 
is a success, the rebranding of “barbar- 
ians” to “shareholder activists” isn’t good 
for corporate America as a whole. As a 
recent Citigroup report notes, it’s a few 
big-company deals of the sort that Icahn 
does—the ones that really drive share 
prices up—that make activism look 
so good. “The large improvements are 
driven by a relative minority pf activist 
efforts that result in outsized stock price 
gains,” explains the report, yet a major- 
ity of corporate-activist targets since 2009 
have had negative returns within a year 
of the campaign. 
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Icahn defends his recent targeting 
of companies from Apple to Netflix to 
Motorola and says he plans to push not 
only for more buybacks but also for more 
board seats with target companies. Some 
times it doesn’t require a push. Three 
companies—Transocean, Talisman Ener 
gy and Nuance Communications—have 
recently invited Icahn to add directors to 
their board, perhaps thinking, as Icahn 
likes to say, that “peace is better than war.” 

“Many businesses in this country are 
terribly run,” Icahn says. “While there 
are a number of good board members, 
you've got some board members making 
$400,000 a year that are actually coun- 
terproductive. They’re not going to go 
against their buddy [the CEO] who put 
them there.” Icahn believes his role as an 
activist is to shake up boards, improve 
governance and make corporate America 
accountable. Indeed, he believes that it is 
the cure for what ails America, both eco- 
nomically and socially. He blames “poor 


corporate governance for a growing dis- 
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parity in income and slow growth” in the 
U.S. “If we don’t get better corporate gover- 
nance, we're going to lose our hegemony.” 


Growing Up Icahn 
IN MANY WAYS, ICAHN’S SUCCESS IS TESTI- 
mony to the U.S.’s unique place in the 
world. “I couldn’t have done what I do in 
any other country,” he says, referring to the 
path of a working-class kid from Queens 
to Princeton, then to Wall Street and a 
penthouse duplex at 53rd Street and Fifth 
Avenue, in which he and his second wife 
and former assistant Gail Golden live amid 
corporate-raider chic—all marble and red- 
and-gold curtains, with the requisite Im- 
pressionist paintings and a power view of 
the GE building. This is where Icahn does 
much of his wheeling and dealing as a 
maid stands by with double martinis and 
a private chef serves salmon canapés anda 
slightly better version of the sort of dinner 
you'd find nearby at the St. Regis. 

“My dining room is the best place to 
have dinner in the city,” he says, recount- 
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ing deals that were cut there, from the re- 
vamping of health-food firm Hain Celestial 
(whose stock price has quadrupled since 
Icahn took over) to the splitting of Motoro- 
la (which made him nearly $1 billion). “It’s 
quiet, and you can really talk.” 

And we do. While Icahn is a terror if 
you are on the wrong side of a deal with 
him, he can be a pleasure over cocktails, 
a natural-born storyteller with a disarm- 
ing tendency not to take himself too seri 
ously. (No rich guy turned philosopher, 
a la Soros or Ray Dalio, is he.) He tells me 
about his tough childhood in Queens, 
with his cantor father and schoolteach- 
er mother, who were both boastful (to 
friends) and critical (to him) of their un- 
usually bright only son. Icahn says his fa- 
ther, who “never spent a dime,” promised 
to pay his way into the Ivy League, but 
when he was accepted at Princeton, his 
dad balked at paying his room and board. 
“I said, ‘How am I going to eat?’ and they 
said, ‘That’s your problem.’” 

So Icahn took a job as a cabana boy at 
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a Long Island beach club and learned to 
play cards with patrons to win his col- 
lege money. “I get three books on poker, 
and in one week I read them, all these 
books with numbers,” says Icahn, who is 
notoriously good at math. “Pretty soon, I 
know poker 10 times better than the best 
of them.” 

Icahn had “smart genes,” says his long- 
time friend Ira Ellenthal, a publishing 
executive who grew up in the same neigh- 
borhood and later shared an apartment 
and double-dated with Icahn during his 
early days in Manhattan. “I don’t think 
he had the happiest childhood, though.” 
Back then, quips Icahn, “smart Jewish 
kids became doctors, and if you weren’t 
that bright, you were a lawyer.” When 
he graduated from Princeton, he started 
medical school. His father, in typical form, 
thought it was a good move, since Carl 
“had no real talent” for anything else. But 
he soon dropped out and began a career 
on Wall Street, at Dreyfus, where he put 
his mathematical skills to good use trad- 















ing stocks and bonds and edging out the 
competition with complex options bets on 
whether assets would go up or down. 

“I liked it because back then, it was 
kind of arcane,” says Icahn, who was and 
is a voracious reader of financial informa 
tion, like Buffett. Although Jack Dreyfus, 
the firm’s leader, saw a bright future there 
for the young trader, Icahn always saw 
himself as a “lone wolf” and eventually 
started his own firm, making and losing 
many fortunes before becoming the Wall 
Street legend that he is now. 

I ask him if his father ever acknowl- 
edged what a success he’d become. Icahn 
nods, sips his second martini and tells a 
story of how his dad, who knew he did 
complex arbitrage deals, came to him a 
few years before he died with a yellow pad 
and pencil. He pushed them across the ta 
ble and said, “Show me what you do, son. 
Show me how you do it.” Icahn tears up. 
“I said, ‘You finally admit it, huh?’ And he 
said, ‘Yes.’ He wasn’t a demonstrative man, 
but he came over and hugged me.” 
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Icahn’s glee, then and now, at bringing 
down corporate fat cats is partly the lega- 
cy of his father, a socialist with conflicted 
beliefs (he was an atheist cantor) and 
thwarted ambitions who dreamed big (he 
wanted to be an opera star at the Met) but 
achieved little. “I think I inherited from 
my father a certain sense of outrage about 
people who believe themselves to be en- 
titled,” says Icahn. “He was always ranting 
and raving about them.” It rubbed off on 
his son, who says he “never wanted to be 
Establishment” and professes any number 
of economic and political opinions that 
would please the left. He thinks, for exam- 
ple, that the Tea Party obsession with the 
deficit is overblown. He thinks that Fed 
chairman Ben Bernanke has done a great 
job and that President Obama is right 
to worry about inequality and stagnant 
wages for the lower and middle classes. 
(Icahn, historically a conservative, says 
he’s disenchanted with “dumb” Republi- 
can gaffes like Mitt Romney’s “47%” com- 
ment and didn’t vote in 2012.) He thinks 
the 1% are taking home too much of the 
country’s income. “Most of these guys 
don’t earn what they make.” 


The Chutzpah Factor 

BY THIS POINT IT SHOULD BE CLEAR THAT 
Icahn doesn’t lack for confidence. But he 
is now embarking on what may be his big- 
gest test yet. In squaring off against Apple, 
he is picking a fight—however gently and 
carefully—that is very different from 
the battles where he made his corporate- 
raider bones. Those typically pitted Icahn 
against companies with cancers lurking 
somewhere within, weakened in some 
way and vulnerable to—even in need of — 
an assertive investor. Apple, though, is an 
opponent practically unique in the annals 
of American capitalism. It is literally the 
world’s most valuable company (even if 
a bad day in the stock market sometimes 
flips that honor temporarily back to the 
No. 2, ExxonMobil). More than that, 
though, Apple has a halo that few compa- 
nies in history can match. Look around 
our smartphone-saturated, cloud-enabled 
and thoroughly digital world: Apple, many 
would argue, built the future. 

How much chutzpah does it take to tell 
that company it’s doing it wrong? Even 
Icahn may not have enough—which is why 
he appears to be approaching Project Apple 
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with unusual (for him, at least) diplomacy. 
He chooses his words about Cook with care 
and takes pains to show respect for the com- 
pany and its management. Icahn says his 
most recent conversation with Cook was 
a 20-minute phone call on Nov. 21—which 
Cook’s assistant initially tried to schedule 
at 5 a.m. PT. “That’s usually when I go to 
bed,” jokes Icahn, a notorious night owl. 
“This guy’s tougher to get than the Presi- 
dent!” he adds. “A lot of people say Steve 
Jobs probably wouldn't have talked to me, 
and maybe that’s true. But I think he [Cook] 
found our conversation interesting. He said, 
‘Look, you've accomplished a lot, and we 
want to listen to you.’” 

Icahn still has the option of withdraw- 
ing his proposal if he and Apple can come 
to terms. If they can’t, though, the situa- 
tion has the potential to turn into an old- 
fashioned proxy fight (the term refers to 
the ballots cast by shareholders unable to 
attend the annual meeting), evenifit is not 
a particularly hostile or aggressive one. In 
that scenario, the two sides will vie to per- 
suade stockholders to vote their way. If a 
significant number of shares are cast for 
Icahn’s position, it would send a powerful 
signal to Cook and the Apple board. But 
even if some investors are antsy for Apple’s 
next big hit product and want to get their 
hands on more of Apple’s cash, it’s far from 
clear that they’ll be willing to second-guess 
such a world-class winner. Wall Street ex- 
pects the company to earn $180 billion in 
revenue next year but would love to see an- 
other blockbuster on the order of the iPad. 


‘THE ECONOMIC LANDSCAPE 
IS CLEARLY HELPING 
SPUR A LOT OF INTEREST 
IN ACTIVISM. WE HAVE 
A STRONG INTEREST IN 
MAKING SURE COMPANIES 
PERFORM BETTER OVER 
THE LONG HAUL.’ 


—ANNE SHEEHAN, CALSTRS 


Apple, for its part, is thinking hard 
about what to do with the cash hoard. In 
response to the Icahn precatory, Apple 
spokesman Steve Dowling told Time, 
“Earlier this year we more than doubled 
our capital-return program to $100 billion, 
including the largest share-repurchase 
authorization in history. As part of our 
regular review process, we are once again 
actively seeking our shareholders’ input 
on our program, and as we said in October, 
the management team and our board are 
engaged in an ongoing discussion about 
it, which is thoughtful and deliberate. We 
will announce any changes to our current 
program in the first part of calendar 2014.” 

Apple hasn’t exactly been standing still 
on buybacks. The company has already 
conducted a $17 billion bond offering to 
raise funds for a planned $60 billion share 
repurchase over three years. (The com- 
pany decided to borrow the money rather 
than pay the hefty U.S. taxes required to 
bring some offshore cash back home.) And 
major institutional investors have sup- 
ported the existing plans. “I don’t think 
we need a bigger share buyback,” says 
Anne Simpson, director for corporate gov- 
ernance at Calpers, the country’s largest 
pension fund. 

For Icahn, though, it’s not enough. In 
a letter to the company dated Oct. 23 and 
posted on his new corporate-activism web- 
site, ShareholdersSquareTable.com, he not- 
ed that the company trades at a discount 
to the S&P 500 index despite the fact that 
it’s acash cow—Apple will likely generate 
about $51 billion of free cash next year. 

And though he may not have invented 
the iPhone, Icahn has a pretty impressive 
track record himself. Anyone who invest- 
edin Icahn Enterprises in 2000 and sold at 
today’s price would have gotten a 1,850% 
return on equity, which comes to an annu- 
alized return of 23.8%—compared with 
3.6% for the S&P soo. It’s a record that’s 
tough to beat—if indeed anyone has done 
so in that time period. Like many other 
investment oracles these days, Icahn be- 
lieves the market is headed down: too 
much easy money has been propping up 
earnings for too long, and it can’t last for- 
ever. That’s why, he says, we need people 
like him to keep goosing corporate execu- 
tives to do a better job. “This market will 
break. But I have no idea when... Nobody 
can tell you that.” a 
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Important Safety Information 


Elderly patients with dementia-related psychosis (for example, an 
inability to perform daily activities as a result of increased memory 
loss) treated with this type of medicine are at an increased risk of 
death. SEROQUEL XR is not approved for treating these patients. 


Antidepressants have increased the risk of suicidal thoughts and 
actions in some children, teenagers, and young adults. Patients of all 
ages starting treatment should be watched closely for worsening of 
depression, suicidal thoughts or actions, unusual changes in behavior, 
agitation, and irritability. Patients, families, and caregivers should 

pay close attention to any changes, especially sudden changes, in 
mood, behaviors, thoughts, or feelings. This is very important when 
an antidepressant medicine is started or when the dose is changed. 
These symptoms should be reported immediately to the doctor. 
SEROQUEL XR is not approved for children under the age of 10 years. 
© Do not take SEROQUEL XR if 


you are allergic to quetiapine fumarate or any 


)f the ingredients in SEROQUEL XR 
¢ Stroke that can lead to death can happen in elderly people with dementia 
who take medicines like SEROQUEL XR 


© Stop SEROQUEL XR and call your doctor right away if you have some or all 
of the following: high fever; excessive sweating; stiff muscles; confusion; 
changes in pulse, heart rate, and blood pressure. These may be symptoms 
of a rare, but very serious and potentially fatal, side effect called neuroleptic 
malignant syndrome (NMS) 

e If you have diabetes or risk factors such as obesity or a family history of 
diabetes, your doctor should check your blood sugar before you start taking 
SEROQUEL XR and also during therapy. If you develop symptoms of high 
blood sugar or diabetes, such as excessive thirst or hunger, increased 
urination, or weakness, contact your doctor. Complications from diabetes 
can be serious and even life threatening 


There's a space between my manic highs and 
depressive lows. It’s where I feel like me. 


That’ where I want to be. 





Mi site 


SEROQUEL XR is proven effective to treat the manic highs and depiine ; 
of bipolar disorder. SEROQUEL XR is a once-daily extended- release ta ( 


which means medication is released around the clock. 


Ask your doctor about prescription SEROQUEL XR for help finding your ¢ 


Learn more at SEROQUELXR.com 


© Increases in triglycerides and in LDL (bad) cholesterol and decreases in 
HDL (good) cholesterol have been reported with SEROQUEL XR. Your 
doctor should check your cholesterol levels before you start SEROQUEL XR 
and during therapy 

© Weight gain has been reported with SEROQUEL XR. Your doctor should 
check your weight regularly 

¢ Tell your doctor about any movements you cannot control in your face, 
tongue, or other body parts, as they may be signs of a serious condition 


called tardive dyskinesia (TD). TD may not go away, even if you stop taking 
SEROQUEL XR. TD may also start after you stop taking SEROQUEL XR 


e Tell your doctor if you have a history of low white blood cell count or 


seizures. Your doctor should check for cataracts. Other risks include feeling 


dizzy or lightheaded upon standing, decreases in white blood cells (which 
can be fatal), drowsiness and trouble swallowing 
Use caution before driving or operating machinery until you know that you 
can do so safely. Do not drink alcohol while taking SEROQUEL XR 
© The most common side effects are drowsiness, dry mouth, constipation, 
dizziness, increased appetite, upset stomach, weight gain, fatigue 
disturbance in speech and language, and stuffy nose 
This is not a complete summary of safety 
SEROQUEL XR. 
Please read Important Product Information, including Boxed 
WARNINGS, on adjacent pages and discuss with your doctor. 
You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs 
to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/meawatch or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


If you're without prescription coverage and can't afford your medication, 
AstraZeneca may be able to help. For more information, please visit 
AstraZeneca-us.com. 
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Please read this summary carefully before you start 
taking SEROQUEL XR and each time you get a refill. 
There may be new information. 

No advertisement can provide all the information 
needed to determine if a drug is right for you or take 
the place of careful discussions with your health 


care provider. Only your health care provider has 
the training to weigh the risks and benefits of a 
prescription drug. 


What is the most important 
information | should know about 
SEROQUEL XR? 

Serious side effects may happen when you take 

SEROQUEL XR, including: 

+ Risk of death in the elderly with dementia: 
Medicines like SEROQUEL XR can increase the risk 
of death in elderly people who have memory loss 
(dementia). SEROQUEL XR is not approved for 
treating psychosis in the elderly with dementia. 

* Risk of suicidal thoughts or actions: 
Antidepressant medicines, depression and other 
serious mental illnesses, and suicidal thoughts 
or actions: 

1. Talk to your, or your family member's, 
healthcare provider about: 

* all risks and benefits of treatment with anti- 
depressant medicines 

* all treatment choices for depression or other 
serious mental illness 

2. Antidepressant medicines may increase suicidal 
thoughts or actions in some children, teenagers, 
and young adults within the first few months of 
treatment. 

3. Depression and other serious mental illnesses 
are the most important causes of suicidal 
thoughts and actions. Some people may have a 
particularly high risk of having suicidal thoughts 
or actions. These include people who have 
(or have a family history of) depression, bipolar 
illness (also called manic-depressive illness), 
or suicidal thoughts or actions. 

4. How can | watch for and try to prevent suicidal 
thoughts and actions in myself or a family 
member? 

* Pay close attention to any changes, especially 
sudden changes, in mood, behaviors, 
thoughts, or feelings. This is very important 
when an antidepressant medicine is started 
or when the dose is changed. 

* Call the health care provider right away to 
report new or sudden changes in mood, 
behaviors, thoughts, or feelings. 

* Keep all follow-up visits with the health care 
provider as scheduled. Call the health care 
provider between visits as needed, especially 
if you have concerns about symptoms. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT SEROQUEL XR (SER-oh-kwell) 


Call a health care provider right away if you or your 
family member has any of the following symptoms, 
especially if they are new, worse, or worry you: 

¢ thoughts about suicide or dying 

attempts to commit suicide 

new or worse depression 

new or worse anxiety 

feeling very agitated or restless 

panic attacks 

trouble sleeping (insomnia) 

new or worse irritability 

acting aggressive, being angry, or violent 

acting on dangerous impulses 

an extreme increase in activity and talking (mania) 
other unusual changes in behavior or mood 


What else do | need to know about 


antidepressant medicines? 

* Never stop an antidepressant medicine without 
first talking to your health care provider. Stopping 
an antidepressant medicine suddenly can cause 
other symptoms. 

¢ Antidepressants are medicines used to treat 
depression and other illnesses. It is important 
to discuss all the risks of treating depression and also 
the risks of not treating it. Patients and their families 
or other caregivers should discuss all treatment 
choices with the health care provider, not just the use 
of antidepressants. 

* Antidepressant medicines have other side effects. 
Talk to the health care provider about the side effects of 
the medicine prescribed for you or your family member. 

* Antidepressant medicines can interact with other 
medicines. Know all of the medicines that you or 
your family member take. Keep a list of all medicines 
to show the health care provider. Do not start new 
medicines without first checking with your health 
care provider. 

* Not all antidepressant medicines prescribed for 
children are FDA approved for use in children. 

Talk to your child's health care provider for more 
information. 


What is SEROQUEL XR? 

SEROQUEL XR is a prescription medicine used to treat 

bipolar disorder in adults, including 

* manic episodes associated with bipolar disorder 
alone or with lithium or divalproex 

* depressive episodes associated with bipolar disorder 

* long-term treatment of bipolar | disorder with lithium 
or divalproex 

* manic episodes associated with bipolar | disorder in 
children ages 10 to 17 years old 

It is not known if SEROQUEL XR is safe and effective in 

children under 10 years of age. 


Who should not take SEROQUEL XR? 
Do not take SEROQUEL XR if you are allergic to 
quetiapine fumarate or any of the ingredients in 
SEROQUEL XR. See the end of this summary for 

a complete list of ingredients in SEROQUEL XR. 


For more information about SEROQUEL XR, 
visit www. SEROQUELXR.com or call 1-800-236-9933. 








What should | tell my health care 

provider before taking SEROQUEL XR? 

Before taking SEROQUEL XR, tell your health care 

provider if you have or have had 

* diabetes or high blood sugar in you or your family: 
your health care provider should check your blood 
sugar before you start SEROQUEL XR and also 
during therapy 

* high levels of total cholesterol, triglycerides or 
LDL-cholesterol or low levels of HDL-cholesterol 

¢ low or high blood pressure 

* low white blood cell count 

* cataracts 

* seizures 

* abnormal thyroid tests 

¢ high prolactin levels 

* heart problems 

* liver problems 

* any other medical condition 

* pregnancy or plans to become pregnant. It is not 
known if SEROQUEL XR will harm your unborn baby | 

* breast-feeding or plans to breast-feed. SEROQUEL XR 
Can pass into your breast milk. You and your health 
care provider should decide if you will take 
SEROQUEL XR or breast-feed. You should not do both 

Tell the health care provider about all the medicines 

that you take or recently have taken including 

prescription medicines, over-the-counter medicines, 

herbal supplements and vitamins. 

SEROQUEL XR and other medicines may affect each 

other causing serious side effects. SEROQUEL XR may 

affect the way other medicines work, and other 

medicines may affect how SEROQUEL XR works. 

Especially tell your health care provider if you take 

or plan to take medicines for: 

© depression * high blood pressure 

* Parkinson's disease  * trouble sleeping 

¢ abnormal heart beats or rhythm 

Also tell your health care provider if you take or plan to 

take any of these medicines: 

* phenytoin, divalproex or carbamazepine (for epilepsy) 

barbiturates (to help you sleep) 

rifampin (for tuberculosis) 

glucocorticoids (steroids for inflammation) 

thioridazine (an antipsychotic) 

ketoconazole, fluconazole or itraconazole (for fungal 

infections) 

¢ erythromycin (an antibiotic) 

* protease inhibitors (for HIV) 

This is not a complete list of medicines that can affect or 

be affected by SEROQUEL XR. Your doctor can tell you if 

it is safe to take SEROQUEL XR with your other 

medicines. Do not start or stop any medicines while 

taking SEROQUEL XR without talking to your health care 

provider first. Know the medicines you take. Keep a list 

of your medicines to show your health care provider and 

pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 

Tell your health care provider if you are having a urine 

drug screen because SEROQUEL XR may affect your test 

results, Tell those giving the test that you are taking 

SEROQUEL XR. 
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How should | take SEROQUEL XR? 

¢ Take SEROQUEL XR exactly as your health care 
provider tells you to take it. Do not change the dose 
yourself. 

¢ Take SEROQUEL XR by mouth, with a light meal 
or without food. 

¢ SEROQUEL XR should be swallowed whole and 
not split, chewed or crushed. 

* Ifyou feel you need to stop SEROQUEL XR, talk with 
your health care provider first. 

If you suddenly stop taking SEROQUEL XR, you may 

experience side effects such as trouble sleeping or 

trouble staying asleep (insomnia), nausea, and vomiting. 

* [fyou miss a dose, take it as soon as you remember. 
If itis close to the next dose, skip the missed dose. 
Just take the next dose at your regular time. Do not 
take 2 doses at the same time unless your health care 
provider tells you to. If you are not sure about your 
dosing, call your health care provider. 

* {fyou take too much SEROQUEL XR, call your health 
care provider or poison control center at 
1-800-222-1222 right away or go to the nearest 
hospital emergency room. 


What should | avoid while taking 
SEROQUEL XR? 


Do not drive, operate machinery, or do other dangerous 
activities until you know how SEROQUEL XR affects you. 
SEROQUEL XR may make you drowsy. 
* Avoid getting overheated or dehydrated. 
— Do not over-exercise, 
— In hot weather, stay inside in a cool place if 
possible. 
— Stay out of the sun. Do not wear too much or 
heavy clothing. 
— Drink plenty of water. 
* Do not drink alcohol while taking SEROQUEL XR. 
It may make some side effects of SEROQUEL XR 
worse. 


What are possible side effects 

of SEROQUEL XR? 

Also see “What is the most important information 

| should know about SEROQUEL XR?” at the beginning 

of this document. 

SEROQUEL XR can cause serious side effects, 

including: 

* Stroke that can lead to death can happen in elderly 
people with dementia who take medicines like 
SEROQUEL 

* Neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS): Tell your 
health care provider right away if you have some or 
all of the following symptoms: high fever, stiff 
muscles, confusion, sweating, changes in pulse, 
heart rate, and blood pressure. These may be 
symptoms of a rare and very serious condition that 
can lead to death. Stop SEROQUEL XR and call your 
health care provider right away 


High blood sugar (hyperglycemia): Increases 

in blood sugar can happen in some people who 

take SEROQUEL XR. Extremely high blood sugar 

Can lead to coma or death. If you have diabetes or risk 
factors for diabetes (such as being overweight or a 
family history of diabetes) your health care provider 
should check your blood sugar before you start 
SEROQUEL XR and during therapy 

Call your health care provider if you have any of 
these symptoms of high blood sugar while taking 
SEROQUEL XR 

° feel very thirsty 

need to urinate more than usual 

feel very hungry 

feel weak or tired 

feel sick to your stomach 

* feel confused, or your breath smells fruity 

High cholesterol and triglyceride levels in the blood 
(fat in the blood): High fat levels may happen in 
people treated with SEROQUEL XR. You may not have 
any symptoms, so your healthcare provider may 
decide to check your cholesterol and triglycerides 
during your treatment with SEROQUEL XR. 

Increase in weight (weight gain): Weight gain is 
common in people who take SEROQUEL XR so you 
and your healthcare provider should check your 
weight regularly. Talk to your healthcare provider 
about ways to control weight gain, such as eating 

a healthy, balanced diet, and exercising. 

Tardive dyskinesia: Tell your health care provider 
about any movements you cannot control in your 
face, tongue, or other body parts. These may be signs 
of a serious condition. Tardive dyskinesia may not go 
away, even if you stop taking SEROQUEL XR. Tardive 
dyskinesia may also start after you stop taking 
SEROQUEL XR 

Orthostatic hypotension (decreased blood pressure): 
lightheadedness or fainting caused by a sudden 
change in heart rate and blood pressure when rising 
too quickly from a sitting or lying position 

Increases in blood pressure: reported in children and 
teenagers. Your health care provider should check 
blood pressure in children and adolescents before 
starting SEROQUEL XR and during therapy. 
SEROQUEL XR is not approved for patients under 

10 years of age 

Low white blood cell count 

Cataracts 

Seizures 

Abnormal thyroid tests: Your health care provider may 
do blood tests to check your thyroid hormone level 
Increases in prolactin levels: Your health care 
provider may do blood tests to check your prolactin 
levels 

Sleepiness, drowsiness, feeling tired, difficulty 
thinking and doing normal activities 

Increased body temperature 

Difficulty swallowing 

Trouble sleeping or trouble staying asleep 
(insomnia), nausea, or vomiting if you suddenly 
stop taking SEROQUEL XR. These symptoms usually 
get better 1 week after you start having them. 


For more information about SEROQUEL XR, 
visit www. SEROQUELXR.com or call 1-800-236-9933. 








Common possible side effects with SEROQUEL XR 
include: 

* drowsiness 

dry mouth 

constipation 

dizziness 

increased appetite 

upset stomach 

weight gain 

fatigue 

difficulty moving 

stuffy nose 

These are not all the possible side effects of 
SEROQUEL XR. For more information, ask your 
health care provider or pharmacist. 

Call your health care provider for medical advice 
about side effects. You may report side effects to 
FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 


How should | store SEROQUEL XR? 

¢ Store SEROQUEL XR at room temperature, between 
59°F to 86°F (15°C to 30°C) 

* Keep SEROQUEL XR and all medicines out of the 
reach of children 


What are the ingredients in 
SEROQUEL XR? 


Active ingredient: quetiapine fumarate 

Inactive ingredients: lactose monohydrate, 
microcrystalline cellulose, sodium citrate, 
hypromellose, and magnesium stearate. The film 
coating for all SEROQUEL XR tablets contain 
hypromellose, polyethylene glycol 400 and titanium 
dioxide. In addition, yellow iron oxide (50, 200 and 
300 mg tablets) and red iron oxide (50 mg tablets) 
are included in the film coating of specific strengths. 


General information about 
SEROQUEL XR 

Do not take SEROQUEL XR unless your health care 
provider has prescribed it for you for your condition. 
Do not share SEROQUEL XR with other people, even 
if they have the same condition. It may harm them. 
NOTE: This summary provides important information 
about SEROQUEL XR. For more information about 
SEROQUEL XR, talk with your health care provider 
or pharmacist or call 1-800-236-9933. You can ask 
your health care provider for full Prescribing Information 
about SEROQUEL XR that is written for health care 
providers and discuss it with him or her. 


SEROQUEL XR is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of 
Companies 
©2013 AstraZeneca 


AstraZeneca Pharmaceuticals LP 
Wilmington, DE 19850 
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NATION THE U.S. NAVY 


Ports of Corruption 


Steering Navy visits to Francis’ key ports allegedly 


yielded a bonanza for the Malaysian millionaire 


e 

SEPTEMBER 2011 

Port Klang, Malaysia 

The U.S.S, John C, Stennis 
spends an extra day during a 
visit to one of Francis’ ports. 
Total cost: over $1.3 million, or 
more than $250,000 per day. 


Overcharge: 
$250,000+ ® 


i 


© 
@ © re 
2] © 
FALL 2011 
Thailand 


Auditors say Glenn 
Marine overcharged 
the Navy by more than 
$3 million for five fuel 
purchases. 


Overcharge: 
$3 million 


7th Fleet port visits funneled ships to what 
Francis called his “pearl ports” around the 
western Pacific, where he allegedly over- 
charged them for everything from fresh- 
water to bolstered post-9/r11 security. 

At the core of the scandal is a star- 
tling charge: that midlevel, deskbound 
officers moved the Navy’s fleet around 
the Pacific Ocean in trade for bribes and 
other favors and shared their classified 
steaming plans with a private foreign 
firm. Six officers—including two admi- 
rals involved in intelligence operations, 
two captains and two commanders—as 
well as a former officer now working asa 
Navy civilian have been implicated, three 
of those have been charged, and Navy of- 
ficials predict more arrests. Francis and 
his cousin are jailed awaiting trial, and the 


6. 

NOV. 1, 2011 

Laem Chabang Port, Thailand 
Glenn Marine charged the 
U.S.S. Mustin $293,935. The 
Navy says the charge should 
have been less than $36,000. 


Overcharge: 
$257,935 


13) 

JANUARY 2012 

Laem Chabang, Thailand 
Glenn Marine overcharged 
the U.S.S. Abraham Lincoln 
by $500,000 for a visit, 
according to the Pentagon. 


Overcharge: 
$500,000 


14) 

SEPTEMBER 2012 
Sepangar, Malaysia 

Glenn Marine billed 

$2.7 million for the U.S.S. 
John C. Stennis, double the 


3 


© prior cost at other ports. 
Overcharge: © 
© $1.34 million 
@ 


®@ Pearl ports (most lucrative) 


@ Ports where GDMA serviced 
U.S, Navy ships between April 
2012 and August 2013 

Sources: U.S, District Court documents; GDMA 


Navy has canceled more than $200 million 
in contracts with his firm. 

The Navy says the case is an isolated 
incident. “It’s disconcerting to know 
that there are some—although not very 
many—officers that allowed themselves 
to be bribed for information and, in some 
cases, in such an immoral and unethical 
fashion,” says Rear Admiral John Kirby, 
the service's top spokesman. But late last 
month, the Navy suspended business with 
a British-based company that holds more 
than $240 million in contracts with the U.S. 
5th Fleet in and around the Persian Gulf, 
alleging multiple overpayments. 

The Navy, like the U.S. military as a 
whole, has seen its $150 billion annual bud- 
get nearly double since 9/11. And while all 
those budgets are tightening now after two 
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wars and a sequester, there is still an ocean 
ofuntracked cash sloshing through the sys- 
tem. The billing scandal is a reminder that 
the service’s bookkeeping and oversight 
have not kept pace with its ever improving 
weapons systems, especially when it comes 
to operations abroad. “Everyone in the De- 
fense Department overseas, including the 
Navy, is open to temptation when you have 
huge amounts of money and very inad- 
equate oversight internally,” says Charles 
Tiefer, a military-contracting expert at the 
University of Baltimore School of Law. 


Profits and Port Calls 

PROSECUTORS’ FILINGS IN THE FRANCIS 
case suggest there was a consistent pattern 
of gifts from Francis followed by Navy 
favors, tantamount to quid pro quos. The 
three Navy officials charged in the case so 
far allegedly accepted travel, hotel suites 
and the services of female escorts. Francis 
apparently had as many prostitutes as piers 
in various Asian cities, including Kuala 
Lumpur, Manila and Singapore, “based 
on the content of e-mails between Francis 
and the Escort Service Provider, including 
many pictures of young women along with 
their age, height and bra size,” a Pentagon 
investigator said in a sworn statement. All 
three U.S. officials who have been charged 
so far have pleaded not guilty. 

Francis, 49, a Malaysian national who 
lives in Singapore, was well positioned to 
benefit from a Navy that never worried 
much about tracking its bills. Glenn Ma- 
rine Defense Asia was founded by Francis’ 
grandfather after World War II and grew 
to span ports in more than a dozen nations 
that had been supplying U.S. Navy vessels 
for more than 25 years. Francis himself is 
charming and engaging, says retired Navy 
captain Kevin Eyer, who met him for the 
first time at a 2005 Christmas party in 
Hong Kong. Francis, Eyer says, made “a 
conscious effort to cultivate officers for 
the day that they might be able to prove 
helpful to him.” 

Francis’ first key contact in the Navy ap- 
pears to have been a 7th Fleet logistician, 
Commander Jose Sanchez, who allegedly 
began sharing classified data with Francis 
in 2009, according to federal documents 
filed in the case. Francis gave Sanchez 
more than $100,000 in cash, along with 
travel, upscale hotel stays and prostitutes, 
after Sanchez began serving as the fleet’s 
deputy logistics officerin Yokosuka, Japan. 
Francis allegedly hired female escorts for 
Sanchez and unnamed Navy friends who 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY BROWN BIRD DESIGN FOR TIME 


traveled to Kuala Lumpur and Singapore 
in 2009 and nicknamed themselves the 
Wolf Pack. Sanchez asked for pictures of 
the women for “motivation.” Francis was 
happy to oblige: “We will hook up after the 
FLAG dinner, will arrange a nest for you 
guys and some birds.” Sanchez appreciated 
the effort: “Yummy ... daddy like.” 

Francis asked Sanchez to “swing” 
business to his operation at the Thai port 
of Laem Chabang, which lacked a pre- 
negotiated Pentagon fuel deal. “Ask and 
you shall receive,” Sanchez e-mailed Fran- 
cis. “We worked this out this morning ...” 
The destroyer U.S.S. Mustin spent more 
than $1 million on fuel during a 2or1 visit 
there, more than double the cost of buying 
fuel from a husbanding agent with a pre- 
negotiated contract. 

Francis also trained his sights on Com- 
mander Michael Vannek Khem Misie- 
wicz, who in 2011 was serving as the 7th 
Fleet’s deputy operations officer. “We gotta 
get him hooked on something,” Francis 
told his Japanese manager, who was also 
a former Navy officer. Their goal: bring 
the U.S.S. John C. Stennis, a Nimitz-class 
carrier, to Francis’ facility at Malaysia’s 
Port Klang. After allegedly providing 
Misiewicz with Lion King tickets and other 
favors, the officer responded by e-mailing 
the fleet’s upcoming port-visit schedule 
to the company. The Japanese manager 
e-mailed Francis, “We got him!!” 

Visits by carriers, much bigger than 
other surface ships, were especially lucra- 
tive. Glenn Marine charged $884,000 for 
a five-day 2012 visit to Laem Chabang by 
the U.S.S. Abraham Lincoln. Pentagon audi- 
tors concluded that was at least $500,000 
too much. After the U.S.S. George Washing- 
ton diverted from Singapore to Port Klang, 
Francis flew Misiewicz and his family to 
Cambodia for a cousin’s wedding, put him 
up at the swank Shangri-La Hotel in Sin- 
gapore and gave him tickets to a 2012 Lady 
Gaga concert in Thailand. Francis plead- 
ed for more. “Send me the latest updated 
schedules Bro,” Francis e-mailed Misiewicz 
that month. “I need more visits please in 
Pearl Ports. Cheers, Leonard G. Francis.” 

Francis’ techniques for wringing extra 
profits from Navy visits weren't particu- 
larly clever: he would bid low to win the 
chance to perform routine maintenance, 
prosecutors believe, and then piled on 
inflated extras once the ships made their 
way to his yards. Glenn Marine won a 
Navy contract with a bid of $21.6 million 
to supply ships in northeastern Asia. That 
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Pay to Play 


Federal prosecutors allege 
that luxury travel, tickets 
and female escorts were 
exchanged for 7th Fleet 
business: 
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was a third the size of a competing bid by 
South Korea’s DaeKee Global Co. DaeKee’s 
protest to the Government Accountability 
Office that the winning bid was too low 
went nowhere. “Price realism,” the GAO 
explained, wasn’t a Navy requirement. In 
another case, a Glenn Marine manager told 
a subordinate to inflate by 1,500% the bill 
for patrol boats to guard the amphibious 
assault ship U.S.S. Essex during a 2011 port 
visit to Bali, according to the federal filings. 


System Failure 

THE NAVY HAS ALWAYS DONE BUSINESS THIS 
way, permitting officers to manage their 
ships’ resupply far from home. But if thou- 
sands of agreements with local suppliers 
of water, food, tugs and port fees might 
once have been difficult to monitor, that 


excuse is eroding in a computerized age. 
“The U.S. Navy’s ability to track and ana- 
lyze port-visit cost changes remains rudi- 
mentary,” a 2009 Navy report said. 

And for all the Navy’s protests that 
the case is an isolated event, it looks more 
like evidence of a broken system: it wasn’t 
a single band of Navy officers working 
together to fleece the government and 
enrich themselves; rather, each officer 
appears to have acted individually. Inves- 
tigators are looking into whether other of- 
ficers may have accepted gratuities from 
Francis simply because they were there 
when he was spreading his bribes around. 

Just before Thanksgiving, the service 
said it had suspended business with Inch- 
cape Shipping Services, a Dubai-owned, 
British-based ship-husbanding firm with 
$240 million in contracts to service the 
U.S. 5th Fleet in and around the Persian 
Gulf. The same day, former Navy engineer 
Ralph Mariano reported to federal prison 
in Massachusetts to begin serving a 10-year 
sentence after running an $18 million kick- 
back scheme in Newport, R.L., from 1999 to 
2011. He was convicted of pocketing $3 mil- 
lion in checks and biweekly payments of 
$3,500 in cash from 2003 to 2011 through 
fraudulent invoices. And federal authorities 
are investigating a fourth case involving 
three senior Navy intelligence officials who 
allegedly charged the Navy $1.6 million for 
rifle silencers that cost $8,000 to produce. 

The Navy’s takedown of Francis was as 
much a warning to the service as it was a 
triumph. Even as the feds began to close 
in, Francis was warned by Sanchez that 
the Navy Criminal Investigative Service 
was sniffing around. But Francis insisted 
he had another friend on the inside and 
dismissed the warning. “I have inside In- 
tel from NCIS and read all the reports,” 
he e-mailed Sanchez. Francis had what 
seemed like a good reason to relax: an ex— 
7th Fleet’s force protection chief, John Be- 
liveau, now working for NCIS, allegedly 
provided Francis with Navy files relating 
to the growing probe of Glenn Marine af- 
ter receiving gifts from him. Once investi- 
gators suspected that Beliveau was Francis’ 
source, they planted a fake file concluding 
that the investigation into Glenn Marine 
had run its course. No charges would be 
brought, the false file reported. 

When Francis traveled to California in 
September to discuss future business at 
the Navy’s request, federal agents arrested 
him on bribery charges in his suite over- 
looking San Diego's harbor. a 
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Inside Ford’s new Mustang— 
and the risky plan to sell it to 
the rest of the world 


BY BILL SAPORITO 








a) 





REQUIRED || 








FROM ITS LAUNCH AT THE NEW YORK 
World’s Fair in April 1964, the Ford Mus- 
tang burned rubber across the American 
psyche. “You always remember your first 
Mustang,” says Duke Clancy, the 55-year- 
old president of the Mustang Club of West 
Central Florida and the owner of a ruby 
1969 Mach 1 Fastback he exhibits at car 
shows across the country. On a breezy 
November Sunday in Sarasota, the club 
is sponsoring Ponies Under the Palms, a 
gathering of some 130 Mustangs—vintage 
19658, hot-rod Shelby GT3s50s and late- 
model Supersnake Cobras that go for up- 
wards of $90,000. “You are going to have 
10,000 personal stories,” warns Clancy. 
There’s the one many fans know about 
the schoolteacher who bought the first 
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The Mustang is introduced at the 
New York World's Fair in 1964. There 
have been six generations in all 





Mustang a day before it was supposed to 
go on sale and still has the car. In all, so 
did 418,812 Americans that blockbuster 
first year. The next year, Ford sold more 
than half a million units. Eventually, the 
Mustang became one of the longest con- 
tinuously produced cars in U.S. history. 
Calling Ford’s muscle car an iconic, era 
defining product on the order of Sony’s 
Walkman or Apple’s iPhone isn’t a stretch. 

The sixth-generation Mustang will 
go on sale next fall, 50 years after the 
first version was featured on this maga- 
zine’s April 17, 1964, cover. TIME got an 
exclusive preview of the new Mustang, 
which is lower, wider, roomier and a bit 
meaner-looking than the current version. 
The cult of Mustang, with its 5.5 million 
Facebook friends and 250 Mustang clubs 
in the U.S., eagerly awaits this latest in- 
carnation. “There's a lot to live up to and 
a lot of passionate owners who are going 
to be really unhappy if we get it wrong,” 
says Bill Ford Jr., the company’s executive 
chairman. “Me being one of them.” 

But there’s more riding on this pony 
than keeping loyalists and guys named 
Ford happy. For the first time, the company 
will produce a Mustang it can sell around 
the globe. In essence, the next Mustang is 
designed to be the key to Ford’s strategy 
of producing cars such as the Fiesta and 
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Fusion sedans from a limited number of 
platforms that can be built and sold profit- 
ably from Dearborn to Dubai. 

Ford’s overseas rivals have been em- 
ploying this approach for decades. Because 
the cost of developing new vehicles can 
easily reach into the billions of dollars, the 
most successful automakers have increas 
ingly relied on building cars that can be 
sold in an array of world markets, particu 
larly as safety standards and consumer 
tastes have become more homogeneous. 
Toyota grew into a global behemoth by 
wringing costs out of its production lines 
by sharing vehicle platforms. And Volks- 
wagen, with legions of parts-sharing VW 
and Audi vehicles, is using the same strat- 
egy to try to become the world’s biggest 
automaker by 2016. 

Producing a universal Mustang, 
though, is more complex than produc- 
ing your average sedan. Balancing the 
demands of power-junkie buyers in the 
U.S., steering-and-handling obsessives 
in Europe and left-side drivers in nations 
such as the U.K. and India isarisky techni 
cal challenge. And Ford is making the job 
even more difficult by trying to position 
the Mustang as its global flagship, a car to 
broadly define its brand much the way the 
git defines Porsche and the Beetle once 
did VW. “In a lot of car companies there 
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is one car that cuts to the emotional core 
for everybody,” explains COO Mark Fields. 
“For us, that’s the Mustang.” 

Mustang 6.0 has already suffered set- 
backs. Last year, midway through the car’s 
development, Fields and Raj Nair, execu- 
tive vice president of product development, 
realized the proposed design was straining 
to meet global demands. They were forced 
to hit the brakes and start over, costing the 
company millions of dollars. Even then 
there were doubts about what the Mustang 
brand could really do for Ford overseas. “If 
you look in the history of sports cars,” says 
Jim Farley, Ford’s head of global marketing, 
“most of them have never had any impact 
on the volume brand.” Automakers have a 
rich history of producing top-end marvels 
that do little to goose sales of more pedes- 
trian fare. “Marketing-wise,” Farley recalls, 
“everyone started asking me, ‘Is the Mus- 
tang part of the new Ford or not?’” 

The new Ford. That’s the company that 
emerged from the near fatal implosion of 
the U.S. auto industry in 2007-08. As the 
financial crisis set in, CEO Alan Mulally 
put the company on a course internally 
dubbed “One Ford.” Instead of selling 97 
nameplates in different versions in differ- 
ent markets worldwide, Mulally decided 
that Ford would sell a smaller assortment 
of “best of class” cars and trucks. To that 





end, he slaughtered or sold dozens of 
badges, including Mercury, Land Rover, 
Volvo, Jaguar and Aston Martin. Eight of 
those global platforms and about 20 name- 
plates account for more than 86% of global 
sales. Until now there was a lone excep- 
tion to this rule: the ninth platform, the 
all-American Mustang. 


WILD HORSES 
THE ORIGINAL MUSTANG WAS THE BRAIN- 
child of a rising young executive named 
Lee Iacocca, who would eventually run, 
and be runout of, Ford. The model was 
tailor-made for the social and political 
youthquake that rippled across the U.S. 
The $2,368 sticker price—cigarette light- 
er and armrests included, air and power 
steering extra—was affordable, the equiv- 
alent of about $18,000 today. The rear seats 
and relatively roomy trunk made the car 
practical enough for young boomer fami- 
lies. Yet the optional, wildly powerful 
four-speed, 289-cu.-in. V-8 engine turned 
the Mustang into the hot rod of choice 
for millions of horsepower worshippers, 
particularly after customizers like Carroll 
Shelby turned them into street racers. 
The Mustang quickly became the un- 
official pace car of the sexual revolution. 
The car’s look, its wind-in-your-hair ride, 
bucked conformity—even though it was 
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made by a giant corporation. “If you were 
to pick an auto that embodied the spirit 
and nature of America, how we became 
who we are today, the Mustang is that very 
thing,” says Craig Jackson, CEO of Barrett- 
Jackson Auction Co., a classic-car dealer 
who has sold rare Mustangs for more than 
$1 million and owns a dozen himself. 

The good times didn’t last. Bad re- 
designs almost killed the brand. The 
Mustang II, launched in the early ’70s, is 
considered a dog by collectors, who view 
it as unstylish. By the time the third gen- 
eration (1979-93) was due for an overhaul, 
the Mustang had become unfocused and 
bloated with middle age. It was also be- 
coming a glaring example of everything 
wrong with American cars; a profitless, 
rear-wheel-drive gas guzzler made in De- 
troit. By 1991 annual sales had dropped to 
roughly 80,000 from a peak of more than 
500,000 in 1966. 

A plan emerged to replace the Mus- 
tang with the Probe, a four-cylinder, front- 
wheel-drive coupe designed by Ford’s 
Japanese partner Mazda. But as word of 
the Probe plan spread through the com- 
pany, a counterrevolution formed. Its sup- 
porters included one relatively junior Ford 
executive whose first car, a high school 
graduation gift, had been a Mustang. The 
thought of a Probe with a Mustang badge 
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(a Probestang?) was too much to bear. “I 
spoke up very much out of turn and said, 
you know, ‘Over my dead body can this 
happen. This is not a Mustang.” 

The body in question belonged to Bill 
Ford, and the voice speaking from it car- 
ried a tad more weight than that of the 
average automotive suit. He was hardly 
alone, though. The Mustang gang, aided 
by public outcry, prevailed. The Mustang 
was reborn in 1994; the Probe would die as 
a Ford brand. 


WORLD TOUR 

THE MUSTANG HAS NEVER BEEN SOLD BY 
Ford outside its home country for rea- 
sons both technical and cultural. Cre- 
ating a Mustang that could be sold 
worldwide would require what's called 
homologation—the car would have to 
be re-engineered to meet different safety 
and pollution standards. That would have 
added significant cost. It was,too, well, 
American to appeal widely inthe likes 
of Germany or Italy, where narrow roads, 
high gas prices and small engines domi- 
nate, “There was the perception of it’s a 
muscle car—straight-line performance 





Roundup Vintage and souped-up rides on display at a Florida Mustang meet-up 





vs. the nimbleness needed in Europe,” 
explains Nair. 

In anticipation of going global, Ford 
began conducting market research on 
consumer attitudes around the world to- 
ward the Mustang. The company says it 
got a surprising set of responses. “They all 
had the same imagery,” says Farley. “It was 
weird. We'd go to China, we'd go to Brazil, 
we would go to Russia—they would all 
have the same imagery. Very much like 
the western U.S., the hair down, road trip, 
up the coast highway.” In Brazil, the Mus- 
tang registered as a top-five automotive 
brand, even though Ford doesn’t sell it or 
advertise it there. 

The research gave Ford permission to 
build a global Mustang, but it didn’t tell 
the company what it should look like. “The 
challenge is to take what people [under- 
stand] are Mustang cues, edit them and 
make them look like a modern car,” says 
Moray Callum, a Scotsman who heads the 
Mustang design team. 

The most important cue is called the 
fist: the way the front end punches for- 
ward, as if the car were in motion even 
when it’s not. Today it’s not popular 


among designers who increasingly favor 
more aerodynamic (and efficient) shapes. 
The second is the almost catlike stance of 
the front and rear haunch lines. The third, 
more enigmatic feature is that a Mustang 
is supposed to exude masculine cool—the 
touchstone is Steve McQueen and his dark 
green Bullitt model. 

Deep into the new Mustang’s design 
phase, Ford executives realized the car 
they were creating was a dud by those 
standards. “We wanted to accentuate the 
silhouette of the car, we wanted it lower, 
we wanted it wider, we wanted it as com- 
pact as possible from an engineering pro- 
file,” says Callum. American drivers were 
after something a little tougher-looking. 
The engineering team wanted it to turn 
and brake better and ride smoother for 
global buyers. 

Trouble was, all of that couldn't be done 
on the existing frame, even though the 
engineering work had already begun on 
the suspension and underbody. “We just 
weren't getting there,” says Dave Pericak, 
the chief engineer. “By making all the di- 
mensional changes, we ended up with all 
these constraints from the [design] studio.” 

Executives concluded they had to hit 
the reset button and eat millions of dollars 
in development costs. Out went the solid 
rear axle loved by drag racers. In came 
independent rear suspension favored by 
European drivers. That allowed designers 
to lower the roof and hood, giving the cara 
sportier look. The width between the rear 
wheels increased, which not only added 
stability but also let Callum accentuate 
the fastback roof profile—a signature 
Mustang design cue that had been lost for 
a couple of generations. “We are bringing 
the fastback back,” says Pericak. 

The most significant nod to global re- 
alities is under the hood. Ford will offer a 
thrifty, turbocharged four-cylinder Eco- 
Boost engine, something that would have 
been unthinkable in the past. (There’s 
enough power to punch it to 130 m.p.h., or 
209 km/h, at least on the test track.) That 
will help the company meet more strin- 
gent efficiency standards abroad. 

All these design changes, small and 
large, set off a cascade of consequences for 
everything from brakes to sheet metal. 
For instance, having restructured the 
back end, the team soon realized the front 
end had to be completely redesigned too. 
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Says Pericak: “Everything we've done in 
this car—steering, suspension, braking, 
interior, exterior, storage—it’s all been ad- 
dressed. It didn’t start out as a clean sheet 
of paper. But it ended up as one.” 

Driving a V-8, 420-h.p. Mustang GT 
has been all about straight, knock-your- 
noggin-into-the-headrest power, to the 
tune of a distinctive, throaty engine. 
Delicate it’s not. Ford had to give its new 
sled better manners, though. So the steer- 
ing wheel is smaller in diameter and the 
brakes are bigger toimprove handling. The 
Mustang could always go. Nowit can turn. 


WILL THEY LIKE IT? 

IS THE NEW MUSTANG GOING TO SELL IN 
Beijing and Berlin as well as it does in 
Birmingham? No. Ford expects 80% to 
90% of sales to remain in North America. 
And 100% of the manufacturing will be 
in Ford's Flat Rock, Mich., plant near De- 
troit. On the basis of the Mustang’s sales 
of 83,000 last year, that seems like an aw- 
ful lot of work to move just 16,000 units 
elsewhere in the world. 

Selling Mustangs all over the place isn’t 
the point. Never was, says Farley. “Launch- 
ing Mustang globally is not about the 
people who buy it,” he says. “It’s about the 
people who don't.” If global consumers as- 
sociate Mustang’s unfettered freedom and 
self-expression with all Blue Oval—badged 
vehicles, he says, the Mustang will have 
done its sales job. “I have no doubt we'll 
sell every Mustang we make,” he says. “But 
the purpose of this exercise is for people to 
emotionally connect with the Ford brand 
and Fiestas and Focuses and crossovers 
in Europe and China and Asia, Australia, 
Thailand, Russia, Brazil and Argentina. 
The good feelings will make them more 
inclined to buy Fiestas and F-150s.” 

That’s the theory, anyway. For the past 
couple of years, Ford has poured money 
into a record number of new models, and 
it’s beginning to see the needle move. 
The Focus is the top-selling car in the 
world, says Mulally. Ford’s worldwide 
auto sales this year will increase 10.9%, 
to $140 billion, according to Jefferies eq- 
uity research, even with the European 
market still sluggish. Where Ford has 
lagged historically is in pricing relative 
to Toyota. One of the Mustang's jobs is to 
help close that gap. “Everybody wants to 
have a halo vehicle to try to drive more 
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The Mustang is one of America’s longest continuously made cars. But other 
carmakers have fielded models that sold millions of units—and defined them 





CHEVROLET CORVETTE 

Debuted: 1953 

Conceived as a sports car for the 
masses, this American classic wound 
up costing 75% more than anticipated. 





VW BEETLE 

Debuted: 1938 

Dubbed “the people's car,” the Beetle 
is the longest-running production of any 
car design in the world. 





PORSCHE 911 

Debuted: 1964 

Hailed by many as the most iconic and 
timeless auto design ever, the 911 has set 
the standard for sports cars for decades. 


Source: Edmunds.com 


volume,” says Mike Wall, director of au- 
tomotive analysis at IHS Automotive. 
“Will Mustang be this global vehicle? I 
think that’s a tough ask.” 

In the U.S., the purpose of the exercise 
is to sell cars, and Ford certainly expects 
a significant sales bump from the new 
model. Its current pricing ranges from 
$22,000 for the entry-level V-6 to about 
$60,000 for the Shelby GT. That puts it up 
against everything from asouped-up Mini 
to Chevy’s Camaro and its newest Cor- 
vette. Chrysler, now owned by Fiat, has 
every intention of landing sporty models 
like the Alfa Romeo Spider in the U.S. to 


HONDA CIVIC 

Debuted: 1973 

The Civic embodied gas-sipping 
practicality. The efficient little car helped 
fuel Honda's global expansion. 





CHRYSLER MINIVAN 
Debuted: 1984 

After helping create the Mustang for 
Ford, Lee lacocca pioneered the family- 
friendly minivan at Chrysler. 





Debuted: 1997 

The world's first mass-produced hybrid 
remains top-selling in its class despite 
a growing number of competitors. 


complement its own Challenger sports 
car. Competition is global too. 

The power of a brand as iconic as the 
Mustang is that customers are predis- 
posed to like the product. You almost 
have to give them a reason not to. “We 
don’t want to be known as the team that 
screwed it up,” says Fields. That iconic sta- 
tus also let the company take the risk of 
overhauling its redesign midstream. You 
can bet that the aging boomers in Florida 
with their vintage late-’60s models will 
love the new version. What the Mustang 
really needs is a new generation of drivers 


in new places. a 
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BOYS 
WON’T 
BE BOYS 


WHY SWEDEN'S 

PUSH FOR GENDER 
NEUTRALITY IS BOTH 

A NOBLE PROJECT AND 
POLITICAL CORRECTNESS 
GONE OVERBOARD 

BY LISA ABEND/STOCKHOLM 


ON A SUNNY AFTERNOON IN SEPTEMBER, A 
5-year-old girl played in a sandbox. The box 
contained more mud than sand, and as she 
whacked at it with a plastic shovel, globs 
of dirt stained her pink dress. But at the 
Nicolaigarden preschool in Stockholm, no 
teacher chastised her, and certainly no one 
told her that girls aren’t supposed to play 
like that. In fact, at Nicolaigarden, they try 
not to use the word girls at all. 

Or boys either. One of the most popular 
toys at the school, for both sexes, is a set 
of dolls designed to teach about emotions. 
Each wears a different expression—one 
smiles broadly, another frowns—but that 
is almost all they wear. Except for the 
homely knit hats that top their Nordically 
blond heads, the dolls are completely na 
ked, which makes it easy to see that they 
have no distinguishable gender. 

And that just might be a metaphor for 
what this school, and perhaps Sweden 
as a whole, is trying to achieve. This is a 
country in the midst of a dramatic new 
experiment in gender equality—call it 
gender neutrality. ‘ 

In the early 1970s, when the Swedish 
government began actively promoting 
women’s rights, even feminists could hard 
ly have imagined the successes to come: 
near parity in political representation, 





All together now Children at 
Stockholm’s Nicolaigarden preschool, 
which avoids gender stereotypes 
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a near leveling of the playing field in the 
workplace, and fathers who share, if not 
equally then at least significantly, in 
the raising of their children. But if Swe- 
den has gone further than almost any 
other country in the world to eradicate 
gender discrimination, it has reached a 
critical turning point, moving beyond 
mainstream feminist goals like equal pay 
and equal opportunity toward a society in 
which gender doesn’t matter. 

Supporters say that process is a nec- 
essary step toward eroding the lingering 
vestiges of sexism, and people around the 
world who care about gender equality are 
watching with keen interest to see what 
lessons Sweden can offer other societies. 
But critics charge that feminism has 
become something of a state religion in 
Sweden, to the point that the country is 
on the verge of doing away with the idea 
of men and women altogether—and in 
the process, they say, casting aside much 
of the joy and complexity that come with 
difference. For them, Sweden is a danger- 
ous experiment in political correctness 
that would deny biological realities and 
impose artificial mandates of sameness. 
A country that has essentially built its 
national identity on the pursuit of equal- 
ity, Sweden finds itself moving into un- 
charted territory over primal questions 
of justice and difference. 

For the rest of the West, Sweden is 
“laying the groundwork,” says Christine 
Ingebritsen, a professor of Scandinavian and 
women’s studies at the University of Wash- 
ington. “They're sort of postgender now and 
are focusing more on humanism, on what— 
as humans—is going to bring us all closer to 
equal rights. Sweden is our future.” 

The struggle over this future is taking 
place in acountry that is already one of the 
world’s bright spots when it comes to wom- 
en’s rights. The World Economic Forum 
Global Gender Gap Index, which measures 
discrepancies between men and women in 
pay, access to education and other factors, 
ranks Sweden fourth out of 136 countries 
in terms of narrowest gender gap. In the 
2010 national elections, women won 45% 
of the seats in Parliament (down from 47% 
in the previous elections), and currently 13 
of the country’s 24 ministers are women. 
On the whole, women earn 14% less than 
men, and when factors like education and 
profession are taken into account, they 
make 94¢ for every dollar that men do— 
which isn’t perfect but compares favorably 
with the 77¢ average for American women. 
But many argue that there’s much yet to 
be done. Women head the boards of only 
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4% of publicly listed companies. Domestic 
violence remains a pressing problem, as 
does rape, which has risen in the past sev- 
eral years (though this may be a result of 
increased reporting). Many of the women 
who work do so only part time, which is 
caused by a failure to split parental leave 
50-50 with fathers, says Maria Arnholm, 
Sweden’s Minister for Gender Equality. 
“We're not going to run out of need for this 
ministry in my lifetime,” she says wryly. 

That sense—that even with all the 
advances, things in Sweden are still not 
good enough—helps explain why the 
country’s government and other institu- 
tions have expanded their goals to include 
the erosion of gender itself: thatis, the roles 
and assumptions associated with each sex. 
“I don’t think we'll get to the point where 
there are no boundaries whatsoever,” says 
journalist P.M. Nilsson, who was commis- 
sioned by the government to write a report 
on men’s issues. “But in terms of expanding 
the options of what it means to be aman or 
a woman, yes, we're definitely moving to- 
ward a more gender-neutral society.” 


He. She. Hen. 

SPEND A FEW DAYS IN SWEDEN, A NATION 
with a population roughly equivalent to 
Michigan’s, and you'll encounter many 
efforts to do away with gender distinc- 
tions. And that includes hearing people 
referred to by a newly popular gender- 
neutral pronoun. 

Intended as an alternative to the Swed- 
ish words han (he) and hon (she), hen was 
first proposed in the 1960s but burst 
into public consciousness in 2012 when 
children’s-book author Jesper Lundqvist 
used it exclusively in his book Kivi and the 
Monster Dog (neither Kivi nor the pup is 
identified by sex). That year the national 
encyclopedia included the word in its print 
edition, and now major newspapers like 
Aftonbladet routinely employ the pronoun 
in place of the phrase he or she. 

Traditional gender stereotypes are be- 
ing upended in other ways. The careers that 
remain predominantly male preserves— 
only 3% of the Swedish firefighting corps 
is female, for example—offer affirmative- 
action-type programs to attract more 
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I Hate Annuities. ..And So Should You! 


The Soothing Sound of Guaranteed Income 

Many investors currently own or are considering annuities. After all, they are 
sold as safe investments, offering dependable and predictable returns, no matter 
what the market does. And that sounds very appealing, especially after suffering 
through the worst bear market since the Great Depression. So what’s the problem 
with annuities? 


What You Might Not Know about Annuities 
Could Come Back to Haunt You 


Before you put your hard-earned money into an annuity, or if you already own 
one, please call 1-800-695-5929 for a special report, Annuity Insights: Your Guide 
to Better Understanding Annuities. It could help save you hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and untold financial heartache. 

The vast majority of annuities are really complicated insurance policies that make 
it very difficult to fully understand the implications and unintended consequences. 
And once you buy into an annuity, it can be a very difficult and potentially very 
costly investment decision to reverse. That's why it is vital you “look before you 
leap” and ensure that you have “your eyes wide open” before you purchase an 
annuity. And if you already own an annuity this free report is just as valuable as it 
can help you sort out the good, the bad and the ugly aspects of annuities. 


What You'll Learn from this Free Report 
¢ The different types of annuities and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each 
¢ Why annuities can be complex to understand 
¢ What you need to ask an annuity salesman when evaluating his product 
* The inflation risk, tax implications, estate planning considerations and 


typical annuity fees 
Stuck in an Annuity? 


Because people often regret their annuity decision, Fisher Investments has helped 


many investors extract themselves from annuities. In fact, if you have a portfolio of 


$500,000 or more, we may rebate some or all of your annuity surrender penalties 
up to $12,000 and beyond.* Please call for details and to see if you might qualify. 


About Fisher Investments 

Fisher Investments is a specialized money management firm serving successful 
individuals as well as large institutional investors. With over $46 billion” in assets 
under management and with an over 25-year track record in bull and bear 
markets, Fisher Investments uses its proprietary research to manage money 

for prudent investors. 


If you own an annuity or if 
someone is trying to sell you 
one, I urge you to call for 
your free report. Annuities 
can lock you into low returns, 
complicate your tax situation, 
tie up your wealth and hit you 
with high fees. If you have an 
annuity, my team can help 
you decide if it is right for you 
and if it isn't, we might be 
able to help you get out of it 
and even help you offset some 
of the surrender fees.” 


This free report could save 
you from making one of the 
biggest investment mistakes 
of your life. And for owners 
of annuities, the free analysis 
could be a life saver. 


Kor Kishi 
Ken Fisher 


~ CEO and Co-Chief Investment 
Officer, Fisher Investments 

- Forbes “Portfolio Strategy” 
columnist for 29 years 

~ Author of 10 financial 
books, including four 


New York Times bestsellers 


Please hurry! This offer contains time-sensitive information. 


Call today for your FREE report! 
1-800-695-5929 Ext. aiss 


©2013 Fisher Investments. 5525 NW Fisher Creek Drive, Camas, WA 
98607. Investments in securities involve the risk of loss. *Subject to Terms 
and Conditions. See www.AnnuityAssist.com/Terms-and-Conditions for 
further information. **As of 6/30/2013. 
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New mothers are guaranteed generous amounts of paid time off from the workplace* 
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women. In 2012, Top-Toy, one of the largest 
toy companies in Sweden, issued a holi- 
day catalog in which boys were depicted 
feeding baby dolls and girls fired Nerf 
guns. Even pornography is changing: in 
2009 the Swedish Film Institute—a state 
organization—helped finance Mia Eng- 
berg’s Dirty Diaries, a collection of shorts 
that by focusing on the female perspective 
positions itself as feminist. 

Many of Sweden’s equality measures 
are enshrined in law. The process began in 
1971, when joint taxation for spouses was 
abolished, making it financially advanta- 
geous for women to enter the workplace. 
Subsequent laws have banned gender dis- 
crimination in the workplace and tight- 
ened penalties for sexual harassment. 

But when it comes to blurring the 
lines between the genders, it is perhaps 
the country’s approach to education that 
is most innovative. In 1998, Parliament 
obliged all schools to work against gender 
stereotypes. Stockholm’s Nicolaigarden 
still stocks dolls and trucks, but neutral 
toys like Legos and dinosaurs predominate 
in the brightly colored rooms. The cozy li- 
brary is carefully calibrated to contain the 
same number of books with female pro- 
tagonists as those with male ones. Boys 
and girls alike twirl silken scarves during 
dance class, and they have equal access 
to pirate and princess costumes. Asked 
whether boys actually choose to dress 
up as princesses, principal Lotta Rajalin 
smiles and says, “They do. It’s the grown- 
ups who have the expectations.” 

Besides Nicolaigarden, Rajalin oversees 
five other public preschools in Stockholm, 
all of which are dedicated to promoting 
gender equality. The effort to instill the 
schools with a greater degree of aware- 
ness began soon after the 1998 law was 
enacted. “Once we made the decision to 
improve this, it wasn’t hard to convince 
the parents,” says Rajalin. “I simply did 
this.” She walks over to a whiteboard and 
draws a circle, then divides it in half. “On 
the right side are the things for girls’—she 
draws several lines inside the semicircle— 
“and on this are the things for boys. And 
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then I asked, ‘Do you want your child’s life 
to be a half-circle or a whole one?’” 


Marked Men? 

FOR SOME PARENTS, IT’S NOT ALWAYS EASY 
to navigate the new norms. Par Zetter- 
berg, a marketing executive whose son 
is enrolled at Nicolaigarden, speaks eas- 
ily of the boy’s dolls. But he also knows a 
couple who recently refused to tell anyone 
the sex of their newborn baby because, he 
says, “they didn’t want anyone to project 
their gender ideas onto the child.” Stuff- 
ing a jacket into his son’s backpack at the 
school playground, he shakes his head. 
“That's just going too far.” 

Some people say the same about Swe- 
den as a whole. Critics of the country’s 
gender innovations maintain that for all 
the feminist emphasis on removing limi- 
tations, the state and other institutions 
are imposing a whole new set of preju- 
dices and barriers. 

An engineer by training, Par Strom 
has become something of a spokesman 
for men who feel oppressed by Sweden’s 
push toward gender neutrality. Society, 
he says, has turned against men, actively 
discriminating against them in things 
like child-custody laws and permitting 
inequality when it favors women (two- 
thirds of Swedish university-degree 
earners, he notes, are female). “We’re 
considered the bad sex,” he says in a voice 
barely above a whisper as he looks ner- 
vously around the busy café, “so it’s O.K. 
to attack us.” Andin words like henand ef- 
forts to create gender-neutral preschools, 
he sees not equality but erasure. 

Worse, Strom argues, is that there is 
no room in public discourse for a discus- 
sion of such issues. “There are anony- 
mous antifeminist bloggers, and I get 
lots of e-mails from men who agree, but 
they stay quiet because they’re terrified 
of their names being exposed and their 
careers ruined,” he says. Strom stopped 
participating in interviews about gender 
with Swedish media after the hostility— 
including a public-radio website that 
posted a photo of him witha nail through 


his head—grew too intense. “The media 
is almost exclusively feminist, and there's 
no room for moderate dissent,” he says. 

He may have a point. While a re- 
spected feminist writer like Nina Bjork 
can publish a column in Sweden’s largest 
morning newspaper comparing the posi- 
tion of women in Sweden today to that 
of black South Africans under apartheid, 
there is little room for even mild expres- 
sions of antifeminism in all but the most 
conservative papers. “There is a kind of 
dogma, yes,” says Nilsson, who identifies 
himself as a feminist. “Female sexism is 
O.K., but not the other way around.” 

Tell that to Maria Sveland. The femi- 
nist writer has been the target of vicious 
hate mail, including a serious death 
threat. “It’s becoming more and more 
O.K. to hate feminists,” she says. 

The intimidation and attempts to sup- 
press speech may yet prove to be danger- 
ous fault lines opening up in a nation 
known for its tolerance and peaceable- 
ness. Or they may be the passing side ef- 
fects of massive social change. The vast 
majority of Swedes, however, seem to be 
on board with their nation’s experiment 
in closing the gender gap, and they want 
to see it through. If they succeed, the rest 
of the developed world may one day look 
at gender-neutral pronouns and gender- 
neutral dolls as every bit as essential to 
democracy as equal voting rights. 

In the meantime, Sweden seems to 
be increasingly full of people like Theo 
Christenson who are just getting on with 
their lives in the midst of this remark- 
able experiment in equality. One Mon- 
day evening, the 13-year-old boarded the 
Stockholm subway, his gym bag in hand. 
It was rush hour and the car was full, but 
he had too much energy left over from 
his after-school ballet class to stand still. 
Watching himself in the window, he 
executed a perfect rond de jambe. Asked 
whether he was hassled by other boys for 
dancing ballet, Christenson said no. Told 
that that wouldn’t necessarily be the case 
in other countries, he replied, “I know. 
But this is Sweden.” = 
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Jack White's 
label is reissuing 
800 classic 1920s 
and "30s recordings 
by early blues 
musicians, including 
Ethel Waters 
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A Helvetica- 


inspired 
perfume gets 
props for being 
a witty, Secret 
Santa-worthy 
take on modern- 
ism: the neutral 
scent—it's 
actually just 
water—smelis 
like nothing. 


TIME’s James 
Poniewozik calls 
HBO's Stephen 
Sondheim docu- 
mentary, Six 


by Sondheim 
(Dec. 9), “a tour 
of the wry mind 
and sly music 
of the Broadway 
genius.” 


driving drunk. 
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TURKEY-DAY TRIUMPH 


$109.9 million 


The scorching Thanksgiving-weekend North American box- 
office total for The Hunger Games: Catching Fire, which far 
surpassed the $82 million take by previous record holder 
Harry Potter and the Sorcerer's Stone in 2001 


HAIKU REVIEW 


As expected: sex. 


Sure, there's a 
Spoken track too, 


But mostly 
Slow jams. 


—LILY ROTHMAN, ON R. KELLY’S BLACK PANTIES (OUT DEC, 10) 





TWIN PEEKS He’s famous as the director of Blue Velvet 
and Mulholland Drive, but David Lynch’s pictures 
aren’t just the moving kind—he also makes paintings 
and drawings, like the 2013 mixed-media work 
Airplanes, above. It’s included in “Naming,” an exhibit 
and accompanying catalog of Lynch’s work exploring 
the relationship between words and images, at Kayne 
Griffin Corcoran in Los Angeles through Jan. 4. 





QUICK TALK 
Childish Gambino 


Actor Donald Glover, 30, will 
appear in only a few episodes of the 
next season of Community (which 
starts in January on NBC), but he’s 
staying busy as his rap alter ego 
Childish Gambino, His new 
album, Because the Internet, drops 
Dec. ro. Here, he talks to Time. 
—LILY ROTHMAN 


The album’s called Because the 
Internet. What's the other half 

of that sentence? | was work- 

ing with Beck, and he asked me 
whether rappers talk to each other, 
and I started off the answer by say- 
ing, “I don’t like starting answers 
with this, but because the Inter- 
net...,” and he said, “You should 
name your album that.” On the 
song “3005,” you say you’re 
scared of the future. Any futuris- 
tic thing in particular? I’m afraid 
of the great robot war. It’s coming 
[laughs]. Honestly, I’m not scared 
of the future at all. The future is 
progress if we treat it right. You're 
promoting the album at a series 
of house parties. I’m not a big 
party animal, but Id like to create 
moments people can hold on to. 
Do you have any favorite party 
memories? | threw a house party 
when my parents were away 
when I was, like, 17 or 18. My 
girlfriend and I made out in 
the bathroom. I felt like Fer- 
ris Bueller. That was a cool 
moment. And in the man- 
sion that we rented to record 
this album in, we used to 
throw parties every once 

in a while. That was nuts. 
We used to make s’mores. 

Ina fireplace or outside? 
There was a fireplace in the 
middle of the pool. You may 
be the only people who’ve 
ever eaten s’mores ina 
swimming pool. I never 
thought about that. You’re 
probably right. That’s such 

a weird thing to eat in a pool. 
It’s not conducive. 
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ON MY 
RADAR 


>» 2 Chainz's 
B.0.A.T.S. Il 
#METIME 

“I’ve been 
listening to the 
new 2 Chainz 
a lot. I feel 

like people are 
sleeping on 
that album.” 


> Adult Swim’'s. 
China, tt 
“The only 
thing I dream 
about is 
coming home 
and watching 
cartoons, 
That’s all] 
want.” 
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Ifthe 
Shoe Fits 


Buy 200 pairs. 
That's what celebrity 
chef Mario Batali did 
when he heard that 
shoemaker Crocs 
was discontinu- 

ing his namesake 
shade of orange. The 
Food Network star 
famously rocks the 
clog from kitchen to 
red carpet, but he’s 
not the only celeb 
with a signature 
shoe. We took a look 
at the favorite foot- 
wear of a few others. 
See if you can guess 
each one’s sole 
mate. 
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Other celebrities may be content to publish memoirs or see themselves as the subject of biopics, 
but Marina Abramovic, fittingly, is allowing the story of her life to be told in a more unusual way. The world’s most famous 
performance artist is both the subject and a co-star of a boundary-pushing quasi-opera, The Life and Death of Marina 
Abramovic, conceived and directed by Robert Wilson. In the scene above, the artist—who plays both herself and her 
mother—reclines above actor Willem Dafoe. The singer Antony, an art-world favorite, also stars. The production will have 
its U.S. premiere at the Park Avenue Armory in New York City on Dec. 12 and will run through Dec. 21. 


1 
CONVERSE 
ALL STARS 


This punk-rock 
actress trades in 
Jimmy Choo for 
Chuck Taylor on 
the red carpet 


4 
VISVIM 
MOCCASINS 
This self-proclaimed 
genius is as famous 
for his high-end 
taste as he is for 
his words 


2 
ALEXANDER 
MCQUEEN 
ARMADILLOS 
She may be small 
in stature, but this 
pop star's persona 
is aS monstrous as 
these sky-high 
10-inch heels 


L.K. BENNETT NUDE PUMP 
This fairy-tale mum has a Midas 
touch when it comes to fashion; 

this heel is no exception 













3 
KITTEN HEELS 
The feet that 
belong to these 
Stylish shoes 
are smaller 
than you think 


6 
ADIDAS SANDALS 
This millennial is known 
more for his signature 
hoodie, but his shower 
shoes are an outfit staple 





Scarlett 
Johansson won't 
be eligible for a 
Golden Globe for 
her voice part 
in Her, despite 
raves about the 
performance 


That twinkle 
in your eye? 
It's eyeball 
Jeweiry—the 
fad that embeds 
a piece of metal 
in the white of 
the eye. Ouch. 





Three 
unpublished J.D. 


Salinger stories 
leaked online, 
despite his wish 
that they remain 
unprinted until 
2060. 


NBA coach 
Jason Kidd 
intentionally 
spilled a cup of 
soda on the 
court to delay a 
game; he was 
fined $50,000. 
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Where the Magic 


Happens. 


By Lev Grossman/New Zealand 


IN THE MIDDLE OF AN EMPTY LOT IN A 
movie studio in Miramar, New Zealand 
(it’s a suburb of Wellington), a bunch 

of people are standing on a rock. Some 

of the people are famous—Martin 
Freeman, for example, who at the mo 
ment is doing a little dance to keep warm 
between takes. It’s June, but New Zealand 
is opposite-land, so it’s winter here. 

These are most of the principal cast of 
The Hobbit: The Desolation of Smaug, the sec 
ond movie in Peter Jackson’s Hobbit tril 
ogy, to be released Dec. 13. Freeman plays 
the hero, Bilbo Baggins; the other actors 
play a band of dwarfs out to reclaim 
their homeland. Everyone is dressed in 
full Middle-earth regalia. I’m hanging 
around watching them work. 

Being on the set of The Hobbit is an 
exhilarating and almost indescribably 
weird experience, especially if you are, 
like me, not just a journalist but also a 
fan. Most people grow up reading fan- 
tasy; some, like me, never grow out of it. 

I still read fantasy novels; I’ve even writ- 
ten a couple. So visiting the set of a big- 
budget fantasy movie is both enchanting 
and disenchanting. This is where the 
magic gets made, but making magic 
turns out to be like making sausages or 
laws: not always a pretty sight. 

Take that rock. It’s not a real rock; it’s 
a meticulous full-scale model of a rock 
that is 100 or so kilometers west of here, 
on the Pelorus River. But that rock was in 
a gully that flooded before they could fin- 
ish the scene. So—as one does—Jackson 


caused to be built an exact replica of the 
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rock, back at the studio, and he’s shooting 
on that. The final scene will be a digital 
blend of real and unreal. 

The actors are not in Middle-earth; 
they’re barely in regular earth. There’s 
nothing behind them except, at the edge 
of the asphalt, a four-story Day-Glo green 
wall that will be digitally painted over 
with lush green landscapes. Around 
them are concentric rings of tents, craft 
tables, folding chairs, milk crates full 
of gear, cameras, tripods, monitors and 
cables, cables, cables—the entire set is 
veined with them. Fantasy, it turns out, 
comes with a lot of infrastructure. 

Every few takes, asmall army of 
technicians bearing compacts and spray 
bottles descends on the actors—two or 
three per actor—to primp and groom 
them. The weather is too sunny to match 
what’s already been shot, so far overhead 
vast fabric screens are being winched 
back and forth on cables to simulate a 
cloudy day. Obviously when you see The 
Hobbit: The Desolation of Smaug—and I 
fully intend to—you know it isn’t real. 
But somehow | hadn't quite realized how 
unreal it all was. 


HERE’S HOW YOU TURN A HUMAN INTO A 
dwarf. The dwarfs in the Hobbit movies 
aren't played by actual dwarfs, ala Tyrion 
Lannister or Time Bandits. They're played 
by regular-size people who are made, by 
numerous cinematic sleights of hand, to 
look smaller than they are. But dwarfs 
aren't just smaller; their entire bodies are 
differently proportioned. Their hands, feet 


JAMES FISHER—WARNER BROS 
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On set in New Zealand, 
Jackson directs his intrepid 
band of dwarfs 
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Straight arrows Elf camp taught Lilly and Bloom how to move 


and heads are larger relative to their bod 
ies. So the human actors must be rebuilt. 

It starts with their clothes. “Tummies 
changed,” says Bob Buck, the movie’s 
costume designer. “We built shoulders 
out, we built their legs out, we built their 
bums out. Everything is all distorted 
and manipulated to become a different 
sort of form.” Waistlines were lowered. 
The actors were issued giant boots, 
which not only made their feet bigger 
but also forced them to walk differently. 
More dwarfishly. 

In fact, although it’s not obvious 
onscreen, the actors playing dwarfs 
are almost entirely covered in pros 
thetics. Their heads are enlarged with 
latex. Their arms are sheathed in latex 
sleeves ending in sausage-fingered latex 
gloves—each actor has multiple hands 
and arms lined up on metal racks, care 
fully labeled, to the point where the set 
looks like a Civil War-era field hospital. 
Viewed close-up, the arms are works of 
art: the skin is painstakingly mottled 
and scarred and scabbed and in some cas- 
es (Dwalin’s in particular) even tattooed. 
There’s dirt worked into the lines on 
the palms. Each arm is carefully furred 
with dwarf hair. 

Speaking of which: there is almost no 
natural hair in The Hobbit. It’s not just the 
dwarfs—every single characteris wear 
ing a wig. “Middle-earth is very hairy,” 
says Peter King, who designed the hair 
and makeup. In the novel the dwarfs have 
multicolored beards, which they keep 
tucked into their belts. King hasn’t gone 
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that far, but his dwarfs do have extremely 
elaborate hairdos and beards. That takes 

a lot of hair, so King used yak hair instead 
of human. “Yak is quite coarse,” he ex 
plains. “It’s very crinkly, so it’s a great way 
of bulking things up very quickly, espe 
cially for facial hair and big beards.” 

Once they were clothed and coiffed, the 
actors attended a dwarf-movement clinic 
with a former Cirque du Soleil performer 
who told them to imagine they had can 
nonballs in their guts. “It’s not just about 
being shorter,” says Richard Armitage, 
who plays Thorin Oakenshield, king of 
the dwarfs, and who in real life is 6 ft. 2 in. 
(188 cm) tall. “I use the bison as an animal 
idea of it: that big heavy upper body, that 
powerful stampede thing. It’s a sense of 
being very grounded. It’s also an emo 
tional thing for the dwarfs. They’re heavy 
in their souls as well as their bodies.” 

Being a dwarf requires a certain 
amount of Zen. Summer shoots were so 
hot that electric cooling units had to be 
sewn into the costumes. “We are, if you 
like, encased in dwarfdom,” says Mark 
Hadlow, who plays Dori. “You can strug 
gle with the prosthetics and the beard 
and the mask, the weight of the clothing, 
the weight of the weapons, the weight of 
the shoes. But if you accept it, inwardly 
then it’s so easy to play a dwarf.” 


THOUGH BEING A HOBBIT IS EASIER. IT’S 
mostly about ears, feet and regular old 
acting. If dwarfs are bison, then Bilbo, 
according to Freeman, is a meerkat. “Pete 
always thinks I’m very hobbity,” he says, 


Invisible enemy As Gandalf, McKellen fought CGI foes 


“and I don’t really want to argue about 

it, but I don’t really know why. I’m a bit 
bolder than Bilbo, to be fair. I'm not quite 
as reticent about everything as he is.” 

Likewise, a lot of being an elf is about 
the physicality. Actors playing elves go 
to elf camp, where they learn to fight like 
elves and to ride elk. “There's kind of a 
feline quality to the character—he’s light 
of foot,” says Orlando Bloom, who’s re 
prising his role as Legolas from The Lord of 
the Rings. “You think about the way they 
move, the gait. We tend to walk heel-ball 
toe, whereas if you walk toe-ball-heel, it 
automatically does something.” (To cre 
ate that sleek, glossy elf look, elves get to 
wear human-hair wigs.) 

Legolas isn’t actually in Tolkien’s Hobbit, 
but Jackson and his co-writers, his wife 
Fran Walsh and Philippa Boyens, wanted 
to use some Lord of the Rings mythology, 
and for that they needed more elf char 
acters. Hence Legolas. They also needed 
women: “Fran and I were writing the 
script,” Boyens says, “and we began to feel 
very quickly the sheer weight of the fact 
that there were no female characters.” 

So they created a new elf from scratch: 
Tauriel, a lethal fighter played by Lost’s 
Evangeline Lilly. Even more than Legolas, 
Tauriel is already separating the casual 
fans from the hardcore. “We've done 
whatever we've done in terms of altering, 
embellishing, complicating, in order to 
make a better movie,” Jackson says. “To 
make a better film, and to make a better 
Tolkien film.” Full stop. There’s no point 
in being a purist on the set of The Hobbit. 2 
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1¢ couldn’t see 


FOR A TOLKIEN NERD, PURIST OR OTHER 
wise, walking around the studio is like 
exploring a weird, scrambled mashup of 
Middle-earth. The green-veined marble 
facade of Erebor is leaned up next toa 
pile of huge fake trees from Mirkwood, 
which are spray-painted psychedelic 
rainbow colors. “Once you're in Mirk 
wood,” Dan Hennah, the production 
designer, explains, “and you're getting 
the toxins from the mushrooms, the 
spores in the air, you start to hallucinate 
slightly—they do a bit of tripping, all 
those little dwarfs.” 

There’s Lake-town, an entire fish 
ing village built inside a flooded ware 
house, complete with real rotting fish. 
There's an army’s worth of weapons, not 
just from Middle-earth but also from 
Narnia—Weta, Jackson’s workshop, did 
those movies too. I spend an afternoon 
watching Bilbo, Thorin and Balin being 
pursued down a hallway by the great 
dragon Smaug, who will eventually be 
voiced by Benedict Cumberbatch but who 
is played here by a giant fan on wheels 
and a big rack of blinking lights. An ex 
pert on Middle-earth linguistics stands 
by to ensure that everybody pronounces 
Smaug correctly: not like smog but with 
the au sounding like the ow in howl. 

Those are the sets that are actually 
built. When you're seeing closeup shots 
or characters interacting with a set, 
what you're looking at is really there. 
If not, it’s probably digital—ironically 
enough, the entirely untechnological 
world of Middle-earth is increasingly 
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computer-generated. “If we didn’t need 
the actors, we didn’t keep the set,” 

says Joe Letteri, the movie's senior 
visual-effects supervisor. 

CGlis gradually eating the actors too. 
“Basically, if you don’t see the dwarfs or 
the actors in closeup, we’ve pretty much 
replaced them with digital doubles,” Let 
teri says, “because we were creating the 
environments anyway.” Azog—the orc 
chieftain who killed Thorin’s father 
began life as an actor ina suit, but he was 
replaced by a virtual orc. Same with the 
Great Goblin. Sometimes even the crew 
gets confused about what's real or not. 
“They still talk about putting the pros 


thetics on Barry Humphries,” Letteri says. 
“They don’t realize there's no there there.” 


FOR JACKSON ALL THIS MONUMENTAL 
effort and obsessive detail is, in part, 
about redeeming fantasy as a genre. “In 
terms of cinema, fantasy was always 
cheap,” Jackson says. “It was relatively 
crude effects, and it was treated as a bit 


—PETER JACKSON 





Wigs on the green Freeman, center, and his dwarf pals bulk up with yak hair 


of a joke.” He’s trying to give fantasy the 
serious, gritty treatment it never got 
before. “We’re approaching it as though 
these are events that actually took place. 
They’re as real as Columbus discover 
ing America. It really is treating fantasy 
with respect.” (Realism does have its 
limits. “You don’t see anyone ablute in 
Middle-earth,” notes Sir lan McKellen, 
who plays Gandalf, “or any of the ordi 
nary physical things that we all need.”) 

I spend one afternoon at Gol Duldur, 
standing by while McKellen writhes in 
the grip of an unspeakable, as yet invis 
ible evil that will be added in postproduc 
tion, Afterward, smoking and drinking 
coffee in his trailer, still in full Gandalf 
costume, he reflects on the strangeness of 
it all. “The filmgoers don’t want to know 
that what I’m seeing as Sauron is actually 
a ball on top of a pole,” he says. “It’s the 
eye of Sauron, and it’s the most danger 
ous thing imaginable. You just have to 
use your imagination. It’s make-believe, 
isn’t it? It’s just pretend.” 

And that’s the really funny thing 
about being on the set of The Hobbit: it 
doesn’t put you any closer to Tolkien’s 
magic, but it doesn’t put you farther away 
either. The more technical it all gets, the 
more unreal, the more everybody ends up 
relying on their imaginations, the same 
as all the rest of us do. McKellen is just 
a bit better at it than most of us. “I don’t 
really think of this as fantasy at all,” he 
says. “The characters in the story don’t 
think it’s fantasy. For them it’s life or 
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death, isn’t it? 3) 
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Blues Explosion 
Jack White reissues 
classic Paramount 


recordings 
By Isaac Guzman 


IN 1922, PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., WAS 
hardly a hotbed of the blues. Yet that 

was the year the so-situated Wisconsin 
Chair Co. made a canny decision that came 
to have a defining impact on the history 

of the blues and jazz. A decade earlier, the 
furniture maker had set out to goose sales 
of its phonograph cabinets by manufactur- 
ing its own records. When its Paramount 
label failed to produce any hits, the imprint 
changed course and began marketing “race 
records.” For the next 10 years, Paramount 
would preserve the electrifying perfor- 
mances of an amazing array of blues and 
jazz legends, including Blind Lemon Jef- 
ferson, Louis Armstrong, King Oliver, Ma 
Rainey, Jelly Roll Morton and Blind Blake. 

The label’s 78-r.p.m. recordings are get- 
ting an unusually elaborate tribute from 
Jack White’s Third Man Records in partner- 
ship with Revenant Records (co-founded 
by the late bluesman and music historian 
John Fahey). The Rise and Fall of Paramount 
Records, 1917-1932, Vol. 1 collects 800 tracks 
that have been remastered and restored for 
the digital age on a USB stick made to look 
like the needle housing of an old Victrola. 
A deluxe version comes packaged in a 
“wonder cabinet,” with tortoiseshell vinyl 
and amply illustrated books about Para- 
mount and the musicians. 

White sees the recordings as the fortu- 
itous result of an unlikely business entér- 
prise. “That they captured this beautiful 
moment in culture was completely acci- 
dental,” he said at a recent event celebrating 
the release. “They didn’t use good-quality 
acetates for their 78s. They tried to record 
just about anyone who crossed their path 
until they hired a guy named Mayo Wil- 
liams, a bootlegger whose connections 
brought in great artists. His nickname was 
Ink because he was good at getting people 
to sign contracts.” Here are six of those art- 
ists, and why they still matter some go years 
after recording for Paramount. x 
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Alberta Hunter 
Already a top club act in 
Chicago, Hunter co-wrote 
and performed the first of 
Paramount's blues-oriented 
releases, “Downhearted 
Blues,” in 1922. The tune 
went on to sell 2 million 
copies as the debut 
recording of Bessie Smith 
and was named one of the 
Recording Industry Associa 
tion of America’s greatest 
songs of the 20th century. 
Hunter stopped singing 

to become a nurse in the 
"50s, but in 1978 she 
began recording again. 
Must-hear track: 
“Downhearted Blues” 





Blind Lemon 
Jefferson 

The world’s first blues 
superstar, Lemon Henry 
Jefferson, sold so many 
records for Paramount 
that some of his metal 
masters wore out and 
had to be rerecorded. 
His fiery guitar work and 
sharp vocals made him a 
standout at a time when 
solo guitar acts were 
rare. His tune “See That 
My Grave Is Kept Clean” 
was covered by Bob 
Dylan, Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
B.B. King and Lou Reed. 
Must-hear track: 
“Matchbox Blues” 


Blind Blake 

Famed for being able to 
make his guitar sound 
like a ragtime piano, 
Arthur Blake went on to 
influence generations of 
guitarists, including Leon 
Redbone, the Rev. Gary 
Davis, Ry Cooder and 
Jorma Kaukonen, Despite 
his lack of sight, Blake 
was legendary among 
his fellow musicians for 
drinking and brawling. He 
died of tuberculosis just 
two years after recording 
his last sides for Para- 
mount in 1932. 
Must-hear track: 

“Dry Bone Shuffle” 





Ma Rainey 

Born Gertrude Pridgett, 
Ma Rainey was touted 
by Paramount as “the 
mother of the blues” 
and "the Paramount 
wildcat.” She was the 
first to record “See 

See Rider Blues,” ac- 
companied by a young 
Louis Armstrong, a tune 
covered by Lead Belly, 
Ray Charles, Janis Joplin 
and Old Crow Medicine 
Show. She also inspired 
August Wilson's 1984 
Tony-nominated play Ma 
Rainey’s Black Bottom. 
Must-hear track: 
“Stack O' Lee Blues” 





Ethel Waters 

Once known as Sweet 
Mama Stringbean, 
Waters had a talent for 
delivering a saucy line 
with sophistication 

She was one of the first 
to record the future 
Standard “There'll Be 
Some Changes Made” 
and went on to sing 
the definitive version 

of “Stormy Weather” 
for Brunswick Records. 
Later she became a 
mainstay of film and TV 
and was nominated for 
an Oscar and an Emmy. 
Must-hear track: 

“One Man Nan” 





Jelly Roll Morton 

A tireless self-promoter, 
Ferdinand Joseph 
LaMothe reinvented 
himself with a randy 
nickname and a boastful 
title: inventor of jazz. He 
wasn't that by a long 
shot, but he knew how 
to write a swingin’ tune, 
When he joined the Para- 
mount roster in 1923, he 
was a legendary arranger 
and bandleader who had 
never recorded a side. 
The label preserved his 
versions of “Frog-!-More 
Rag” and “Big Fat Ham.” 
Must-hear track: 

“Mr. Jelly Lord” 
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Photo-illustration by Todd McLellan for TIME 
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Featuring 800 
tracks, the deluxe 
version of the 
Paramount Records 
set includes lavishly 
illustrated books 
and tortoiseshell 
LPs housed ina 
phonograph-style 

“wonder cabinet” 


Travel 


The Culture 


Game Plan. It’s not too late to crash the Winter Olympics. 
(And if you’re thinking World Cup, book now) 


By Megan Gibson 


5 THE WINTER OLYMPICS, RUSSIA - 


HEN THE U.S, OLYMPIC TEAM 
Weve in Sochi for the 2014 Win- 
ter Games (to be held Feb. 7—23), it will 
mark the first time that Americans will 
compete for Olympic medals on Rus- 
sian soil. Moscow hosted the Summer 
Olympics in 1980, but the U.S. and more 
than 50 other countries boycotted those 
Games to protest the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. Not that next year’s Games 
have been without controversy: both the 
event’s hefty price tag (about $50 billion, 
making it the most expensive Olympics 
in history) and Russia’s anti-gay laws 
have prompted criticism abroad. 

But the Russian Bear seems distinctly 
uncowed. The country has transformed 
Sochi—a Black Sea summer resort 
town—into a winter wonderland. Or- 
ganizers have stockpiled snow for the 
slopes and built a 40,000-seat stadium 
on the coast. Even the Games’ torch 
relay will set a record by covering a 
40,000-mile (64,375 km) route, longer 
than any other in Winter Olympic 
history (stops include outer space via 
Soyuz rocket). Once the torch reaches 
Sochi for the opening ceremony, Russia, 
which was rejected by so many in 1980, 
will at last relish being the center of the 
sporting world. a 








Inside Track 


GETTING THERE 


SCORING TICKETS 


STAYING SAFE 


ESSENTIAL EATS 


104, a 


VENUE TO VENUE 


TIME OUT 
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speed-skating arena, left; Arena 


Amazonia in Manaus, Brazil 


THE WORLD CUP, BRAZIL 





HE 2014 FIFA WORLD CUP KICKS OFF 
Te June 12 in Sao Paulo, Brazil's larg- 
est city. With a month of matches taking 
place across 12 cities, the tournament 
gives even the most soccer-obsessed fans 
the chance to also see the deserts of Bahia 
state or the wildlife of the Pantanal wet- 
lands before heading to Rio de Janeiro’s 
Maracana Stadium, where the final will 
take place on July 13. (But plan ahead— 
Brazil is the fifth largest country in the 
world, and getting around takes time.) 

The Maracana was the site of the legend- 
ary 1950 World Cup final. The home team 
lost that match to neighboring Uruguay, 
and the Brazilians are aiming to finally 
move on from the genuine pain that loss 
caused the nation. In preparation for what 
many hope will be a globally broadcast rite 
of redemption, economically resurgent 
Brazil has invested in new stadiums in six 
cities as well as upgrading older stadiums. 
But delays and accidents—including the 
collapse of a crane on Nov. 27 at Sao Paulo's 
Arena Corinthians, which killed two 
people—have led to accusations of gov- 
ernment mismanagement. In spite of the 
construction setbacks, Brazilians are ready 
to prove that they will always be world 
champions at something other than soc- 
cer: throwing a party. a 


Fields of dreams Sochi’s | 
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ZzzQuil” SLEEP-AID. Co 
? BECAUSE SLEEP IS ABEAUTIFULTHING” —- 


The non-habit forming 
. _ Sleep-aid from the e 
makers of NyQuil? ‘ 
. It's not for colds. . 
It's not for pain. 
It's just for sleep 
so you can wake refreshed. 


Follow us @ZzzQuil 


Use as directed for occasional sleeplessness. 
Read each label. Keep out of reach of children. 


© Procter & Gamble, Inc,, 2013 








THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Joel Stein 





The Year of Not Trying Too Hard 
Did you spend 2013 not getting stuff 
done? You're in good company 


REMEMBER 2012, 
with all that 
running for 
President, jump- 
ing out of the 

stratosphere to break the 

speed of sound, watching a 

2¥%,-hour movie about Lincoln 

negotiating for congressional 
votes, and pretending to un- 
derstand the Higgs boson? All 
that trying so hard? This year, 
we learned a lesson. This year, 
we took it easy: 2013 was the 
year of not trying too hard. 


The leader of the free world 
was the leader of not trying too 
hard. Instead of last-minute 
negotiations to prevent the 
sequester, we sequestered. 
Instead of last-minute negotia- 
tions to prevent the govern- 
ment shutdown, we shut 
down. He drew a red line on 
Syria’s using chemical weap- 
ons and then decided that 
enforcing red lines is much 
harder than drawing them. 
After years spent working to 
pass the Affordable Care Act, 
the Obama Administration 
delayed implementation of its 
plan because it felt that it’s too 
hard to make a website, some- 
thing that hundreds of teenage 
One Direction fans are capable 
of. Though there are no reports 
that Obama played a game of 
Monopoly this year, if he did, 
there’s no way he finished it. 

Even the Tea Party, which 
is specifically about unleash- 
ing the power of hardwork- 
ing individuals, didn’ttry ~ 
too hard: after 16 days and no 
concessions whatsoever, it 
reopened the exact same gov- 
ernment it had filibustered 
to close. Then the Senate 


decided that filibustering 
takes too much work, so 
it ended some of that too. 
Congress passed fewer laws 
than in any other year in 
American history, including 
the 1970s, when members 
of Congress were high and 
sleeping with one another. 
How popular was giving 
up? Pope Benedict XVI did 
it. It wasn’t even clear that 
the Pope could quit, and yet 
he gave only 17 days’ notice, 
which is barely enough time 
to return all those outfits. 
Cher had to give more notice 
than that to Caesars Palace. 
Kanye West, the most 
creative genius in the world— 
according to no less an author- 
ity than the most creative 
genius in the world, Kanye 
West—didn’t even make an 
effort in naming the most im- 
portant creation of his life, his 
daughter North West. Syfy, 
already the laziest cable 
channel, made the lazi- 
est disaster movie ever, 
Sharknado. Justin Bieber 
decided that walking 
up stairs was too 
hard, so he had his 
bodyguards carry 
him up the Great 
Wall of China. An- 
thony Weiner decided that 
despite being humiliated 
before the entire country 
just two years ago, not send- 
ing random women photos of 
his penis was too much ofa 
challenge. 


Fact-checking is a lot of 
work, so 60 Minutes decided 
not to do it for its Benghazi 
report. Neither did The View, 
Today, MSNBC or CNN when 
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they tried to illustrate the 
moral failures of young people 
by reporting on a viral video 
of a girl lighting herself on fire 
while twerking that turned 
out to be a Jimmy Kimmel 
prank. CNN didn’t try too hard 
to get anything right while 
reporting the Boston bombing. 
And KTVU, the San Francisco 
Fox affiliate, definitely didn’t 
do any fact-checking when it 
broadcast information con- 
firmed by the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board that the 
pilots of the Asiana flight that 
crashed at SFO were Sum Ting 
Wong, Ho Lee Fuk, Bang Ding 
Ow and Wi Tu Low. The racist 
person who pulled the prank 
also didn’t work too hard 

in coming up with names. 
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Though he did work harder 
than Kanye West. 

When Edward Snowden 
revealed that the U.S. govern- 
ment has been gathering data 
on Americans’ e-mails, texts 
and phone calls, Americans 
decided that getting upset 
about it was too much work. 
Cruise-ship passengers, not 
the hardest-working lot in the 
best of times, handled their 
five days stuck on the Carni- 
val Triumph without power by 
urinating in the hallways, 

Egypt decided that de- 
mocracy was too much work. 
Detroit decided that being a 
city was too much work and 
declared bankruptcy. The 
ground in Florida decided that 
it took too much effort to stay 
up and sank into giant holes. 
Trayvon Martin’s jury decided 
that justice was too hard, and 
George Zimmerman decided 
that not getting arrested again 
this year was too hard. Lance 
Armstrong, a man famous 
for struggling against great 
odds (Cancer! Europeans! 

Mountains! His per- 
sonality!) gave up the 
ruse and told Oprah 
he cheated. Walter 

White gave up selling 
meth. The only person 
who tried too hard this year 
was Miley Cyrus. 
During all this laziness, 
the stock market soared, un- 
employment went down, the 
deficit was reduced, the Mid- 
dle East became a little more 
stable and a baby was appar- 
ently cured of AIDS. Maybe 
for 2014, we should just take a 
nice, long nap. I’m sure when 
we wake up, someone will 
have fixed that website. m 
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A PORTRAIT 
OF OUR WORLD 





lIME has long set the standard 


: F ‘ : g 
in print journalism. Now this 

beautifully illustrated new book | ISI 
traces our modern history and 

how TIME’s cover stories both 

reflected and influenced the 

world we live in today. e 
From world leaders, cultural 

icons, and corporate and sports 

titans to science, ideas, trends, - 


scandals and catastrophes, this 


is a look at our world as only 
TIME can bring you, framed 
through the iconic red border. e 
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10 Questions 


The only person with Oscars for acting 
and writing, Emma Thompson talks 
nannies, money and dating Dr. House 


likely to rehearse casserole 
recipes, which perhaps is a 
sad indictment of my state 
of mind. 





In Saving Mr. Banks, you play 
P.L. Travers, who wrote Mary 
Poppins and who was, like you, 
an actress and a writer. Any 
other similarities? 

No. She was very troubled. Her 
father was an alcoholic. Her 
mom tried to commit suicide, 
and she had to stop her. I like 
to please people. She was not 
interested in that at all. 


Travers didn’t want Disney to 
make Mary Poppins because 
she abhorred the Disneyfica- 
tion of classics like Winnie 

the Pooh. What do you say to 
people who agree with her? 
Well, Lagree with them. I 
deplore the Disneyfication 

of some of it. But then I look 
at Bambi and I look at Dumbo 
and Mary Poppins, and | think, 
You've got to be made of stern 
stuff to watch those movies. 
Disney hada very Dickensian 
childhood. Disneyland was 

a way of rendering the world 
a safe place for himself and 
other children. 


You created Nanny McPhee. 
Do nannies interest you? 

The nanny story is essentially 
the western. It’s the stranger 
from out of town who comes 
into the situation of conflict, 
solves the issues using un- 
orthodox methods and then 
must depart. Shane and Buf. 
falo Bill turn up as Nanny 


McPhee and Mary Poppinsin , 


the female world. 


Travers disliked kids. Is there 
a gap between women with 
children and those without? 
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In my experience, certainly. 

I think there’s a patch, I hope 
for most women, where they 
don’t have to think about chil- 
dren at all, and they can think 
about themselves and what 
they want to do. Once you're 
amom, you've been split into 


two people. It’s like Peter 
Pan and his shadow. 


You have a teenage 
daughter. Did she 
look at your hair in 

this film and say, 
“Mum, no”? 

Everyone looked at 
me like an infant 
woolly mammoth. 

So yeah, she did. But 
she’s a goth—I do her 
hair up in spikes. As 
soon as she became a 
goth, I thought, Whew, 
thank God. We're O.K. 


In your youth, you dated 
Hugh Laurie, whom peo- 


| ple know as Dr. House. 
| He was rowing in the 
| Oxford and Cambridge 


boat race. He was enor 
mous and eating steak 
all the time. And asleep 
for the rest of the time. 


So, the perfect 
boyfriend? 


He was also very funny. 


You told him that when 
you can’t sleep, you 
picture the men you've 
slept with. Does that 
still work? 

I haven’t done that in 
along time. I’m more 


If | gave you a magic wand, 
what one change would you 
make to the world? 

I would destroy and remove 
the monetary system. 


Amodest change, then. 
The system is a cataclysmic 
failure. 


In the movie, Disney 
says artists “restore 
order with imagina- 
tion.” Is that how 
you see it? 
My godfather said 
that story was 
about taking the 
chaotic jigsaw of 





\ wa life, making it in 
a — toa picture and 
v Sy a) ~»  puttinga frame 


y around it so that 
we could look at 
P it, have control 
over it. Story and 
art are the human 
izing elements of us. 



























Does your husband 
Greg Wise ever ask 

you to dress up as 
Harry Potter's Sybil 
Trelawney? 

Funnily enough, no. 
He did say to me, “Isn’t 
it interesting that P.L. 
Travers wrote a magical 
nanny, and you've writ: 
ten a magical nanny. Do 
you think that behind 
every magical nanny 
there’s a cantankerous, 
opinionated old bat?” 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW 
30 TO time.com/10questions 
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